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THE WAR FOR DEMOCRACY. 


Liberty has her compensations, even if, at 
times, she suffers a temporary eclipse. Cer- 
tainly not since the days of 1848 have her 
prospects seemed so bright or so assured as 
in the present hour. The Russian Revolution, 
even if its full splendor take a half-century 
for its complete revelation, is yet des- 
tined to mark a great epoch in the history 
of government. For whatever its dangers 
and its defects, it is still a challenge to the 
forces of compulsion; it is still evidence that 
the mind of man retains, even amid the ero- 
sion of despotism, the great impulse to be 
free. The entrance of America into the war 
is not otherwise to be interpreted. The in- 
terruption of her commercial intercourse with 
Europe is less the cause than the occasion of 
her challenge. That which she demands is 
essentially that no bounds be set to the prog- 
ress of democratic government save the in- 
evitable limitation of human organization. 
She has refused to accept as final that yearn- 
ing after domination which was the char- 
acteristic of a meaner age. She stands 
four-square against the power which, mistak- 
ing comfort for happiness, has proclaimed its 
right to turn its back upon the guarantees 
that three centuries of political advance have 
painfully evolved. Slowly and not exult- 
ingly, almost obstinately but yet with deci- 
sion, America has taken this path. It is one 
from which inevitably there can be no return- 
ing. 

History, it is very clear, will justify this 
determination. The motives which have un- 
derlain this policy are in full accord with the 
ethos of American institutions. The world 
eannot fight for its enfranchisement unless 
America bears her due share of the conflict; 
for that is the condition of her political exis- 
tence. She came into being as a challenge to a 
country which had forgotten, or did not 
choose to remember, the watchwords of lib- 
erty, and posterity has justified her splendid 
defiance. She did not shrink from the horrors 
of civil war, that she might register her con- 
tinued faith in freedom. Once more a call 
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has been sounded. She could not do other- 
wise than make answer to that call. 

But there is laid upon her, as there is laid 
upon every nation arrayed in the conflict 
against German ambition, a duty from which 
there can be no shrinking. That the war will 
eventually be won, no one can now doubt. 
What essentially we need is a vigorous self- 
criticism as the basis of reconstruction. 
Politically, industrially, socially, intellect- 
ually, we must set our house in order. We live 
in an age of readjustment. We have to secure 
the translation of the old watchwords into 
the language of a new time. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity—these are barren things unless 
they are given the richness of a content in 
economic life. They can mean nothing save 
a vague aspiration unless we secure beyond 
peradventure for each American citizen a 
minimum condition of civilized existence. 
This, after all, is the greatest gift America can 
bring to the world, for history is the record 
of the influence of compelling analogies. We 
have in theory a political democracy. But it 
is an academic commonplace that political 
power is the handmaid of economic power, 
and an industrial democracy of a certainty 
we do not possess. 

America, in truth, has been too often a con- 
tradiction in terms. If she has remained true 
in spirit to her origins, she has often failed 
to give them an adequate physical expression. 
We cannot be contented so long as the greater 
part of our citizens are engaged, day by day 
and year by year, in fighting, not the problems 
of the mind, but the problems of the body. 
The only guarantee of democracy is educa- 
tion, and the penumbra of education is 
thought. It is a hard and terrible fact that 
the economic conditions of American civiliza- 
tion give to only few of us the leisure which 
alone makes thought possible. It is even more 
pitiable that those to whom, for the most part, 
we turn for leadership have devoted them- 
selves less to this fundamental problem than 
to the innumerable and detailed episodes of 
those more dramatic events which are rarely 
of permanent consequence to the body politic. 
Our political life has become divorced from 
our national life simply because its content 
has failed to strike home to the root of na- 
tional discontent. We cannot live on our 
traditions. The centre of political impor- 
tance is neither in the past nor in the present, 
but in the future. The Republican party is 
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no more justified to-day because it produced 
Lincoln and Mr. Roosevelt than the Demo- 
cratic party because General Jackson and Mr. 
Wilson have given effective expression to its 
ultimate ideals. 

The supreme need of the nation is thought, 
and thought does not’ mean tabulation. We 
may multiply to infinity our committees; we 
may make new ministries; we may draft new 
constitutions. But none of these things will 
answer the one question which is behind our 
hopes and our fears. What do we mean to 
make of America? Can we be content with 
her until she means in form and in substance 
to the humblest of her citizens what she meant 
to those who brought her into being? We 
realize America the more, the more we love 
her; but the basis of patriotism is economic 
justice. 

Nor is this less true of our intellectual life. 
Turn where we will, there is in no profession 
in America to-day, with the single exception 
of the law, a man whose work is destined to 
permanent importance. We have authorities 
on the innumerable minutie of tariffs, taxa- 
tion, municipal trading, labor unions, and 
upon them all we can write our well-equipped 
monographs. That however does not conceal 
the fact that economics has lost its hold on 
the life we live. It is the same with history; 
it is the same with sociology, with fiction, and 
with criticism. Our scholars and our men 
of letters have failed to realize that there is a 
new spirit abroad, and that the worth of our 
efforts depends upon their appreciation of it. 
What answer have they to the challenge of 
the new time? 

In the grim perspective of life this issue has 
now been set. We are still searching, as the 
men of Athens searched in the time of 
Pericles, the secret of happiness. We know 
now, as it was then so keenly grasped, that 
the secret of happiness is freedom. But free- 
dom means a fearless confidence in inquiry, 
an estimate of fundamental right and fun- 
damental wrong. It is to this choice that 
America has been called. Two thousand five 
hundred years ago the greatest of all histor- 
ians wrote down in imperishable words the 
secret of national strength. “The bravest,” 
he said, “are surely those who have the clear- 
est vision of what is before them, glory and 
danger alike, and yet notwithstanding, go 
forth to meet it.” That, in truth, can alone 
be the watchword of our effort. 
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ROMANTICISM AND THE LITTLE 
THEATRES. 


Edwin Bjorkman has expressed most con- 
veniently the essential difference between real- 
ism and romanticism. “Observation and 
imagination,” he says in his introduction to 
Lord Dunsany’s Plays, “are the basic prin- 
ciples of all poetry. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a poetical work from which one of them 
is wholly absent. But as a rule we find 
one of them predominating, and from this 
one-sided emphasis the poetry of a period 
derives its character as realistic or idealistic.” 
This furnishes a handy test which may be 
applied to all creative arts. 

If we take it with us into the theatre, we 
find realism rampant. Not only are a vast 
majority of the best modern plays highly 
realistic in theme and treatment, but most of 
the stage settings and all of the acting also 
are inspired more by observation than by 
imagination. This is no new condition. It 
has obtained in the drama since Ibsen’s in- 
fluence was first felt; in stagecraft, since 
Antoine opened his Théatre Libre in 1887; in 
acting, since the passing away of the genera- 
tion of the elder Booth. The causes of this 
age of realism have often been analyzed, and 
forward-looking critics have long foretold its 
obvious result—a strong romantic revival. 
And yet, that romantic revival merely re- 
mains “overdue.” 

Such a revival, at a time when the most 
vigorous literary artists are expressing them- 
selves in the drama, would have far-reaching 
effects. It would reach not only all litera- 
ture, but also all art and all philosophy. Any 
important influence for romanticism in the 
drama must therefore be significant. 

If, however, we take Mr. Bjérkman’s con- 
venient test with us into any of the Little 
Theatres that are springing up in most un- 
expected placés all over the country, there 
we find romanticism in the ascendancy. 
Granting at the very outset that the imag- 
ination that inspires them is sometimes very 
childish, still there is no doubt that it pre- 
dominates over their observation. Romanti- 
cism is a salient characteristic of the Little 
Theatres. It is, in fact, the one vital, fun- 
damental distinction between them and the 
commercial playhouses, for, from an artistic 
point of view, the other, more obvious dif- 





ferences are matters more of form than of 
spirit. 

Among modern dramatists there is no 
greater romanticist than Lord Dunsany, and 
during the past season the Little Theatres 
have produced more plays by him than by 
any other single author. Seven of his highly 
imaginative dramas have been produced— 
three by the Neighborhood Players in New 
York, three by the travelling Portmanteau 
Theatre, and one by the Arts and Crafters 
of Detroit; while the American rights to an 
eighth Dunsany play are joyfully announced 
by the Vagabond Players of Baltimore. Not 
only is this great romanticist the Little The- 
atres’ most popular playwright, but Oliphant 
Down’s pure fantasy, “The Maker of Dreams,” 
has been their most popular play. To my 
knowledge it has been produced by five dif- 
ferent companies, and I am certain my rec- 
ord is not complete. 

The most popular dramatist and the most 
popular play might, of course, be the excep- 
tions proving a very different rule, but they 
are not. Just as nearly as possible half of 
the offerings of the Little Theatres have been 
romantic plays and half, realistic. Directors 
of the intimate playhouses think a great deal 
about a “well-balanced programme” (one 
hopes that it will not become their fetish), 
for a balanced programme is their one great 
concession to the box-office. But—and this 
is significant—they make this concession by 
means of the slice-of-life playlets. They are 
as romantic as they dare to be, and then, 
for the sake of their patrons, they become 
super-realistic for a little while. 

From the first those successful pioneers, the 
Washington Square Players, adopted this pol- 
icy of sandwiching romantic and realistic 
plays. They have produced such splendid 
realistic pieces as “The Sugar House,” 
“Trifles,” and “The Clod,” and also such 
purely romantic plays as “The Magical City,” 
“The Death of Tintagiles,” and “Bushido.” 
Their best and most successful bill consisted 
of Susan Glaspell’s “Trifles”; Lawrence 
Langner’s pseudo-realistic skit, “Another 
Way Out”; the Japanese masterpiece, 
“Bushido,” and the whimsical satire “Altru- 
ism,” from the German of Karl Ettlinger. 
No bill could be a better example of a thor- 
oughly well-balanced programme. The dedi- 
eatory bill at the new Arts and Crafts Theatre 
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in Detroit consisted of Lord Dunsany’s “The 


Tents of the Arabs,” and “The Wonder Hat” | 


by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hecht, 


while “two realistic plays gave variety and | 
So confessed their own | 


balance to the bill.” 
historian in “The Theatre Arts Magazine.” 
The opening bill given in Mr. George B. 
McCallum’s Little Theatre, 
Mass., by the amateur division of the famous 
municipal players, was Rupert Brooke’s grim 
tragedy “Lithuania,” followed by “The 
Maker of Dreams.” Because it travels, Stuart 


Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre has a wider | 
influence than any local organization, and, | 
as one might expect from a director who is | 
also the author of “Six Who Pass while the | 


Lentils Boil” and “The Lady of the Weep- 


ing Willow Tree,” Mr. Walker’s offerings are | 


mainly of romantic plays. On the first page 


of his programme he says frankly that “the | 
audience is not witnessing a spectacle which | 


matches pennies with nature”; nevertheless, 


even he, writing to Lord Dunsany about “The | 
Tents of the Arabs,” acknowledged, “I have | 
several plays of the type in preparation and | 


I have to be careful not to attempt too many.” 
The desire here is plainly to produce roman- 


tic plays, but the desire is tempered by a | 


belief in the public’s desire for realism. 
Stuart Walker here speaks for the producers 
of many Little Theatres. Those who know 
them, know that they are almost without ex- 
ception strong romanticists. 

If an increasing number of the Little The- 
atres were not paying their own way out of 
their box-office receipts, we should be very 
skeptical of their ability to influence the 
drama in any way. Much as the dramatic 
artist may deplore a box-office standard, suc- 
cess on the stage, before an audience gathered 
up from out of the general public, is the 
final, inevitable test of any dramatic work. 
However glorious the conception, however 
fine the execution, the “play-that-does-not 
act” is a literary mongrel. Sheer beauty or 


startling novelty cannot justify any stage ef- | 
fect of scenery or lighting. No charm of | 


body or of voice, no imagination, no sympathy 


ean make great that acting which does not | 
convince the groundlings. If, forsaking their | 
ideals, the Little Theatres become commer- | 


cial ventures, they will throw away the bet- 
ter part of their possible influence upon the 


Northampton, | 


_ drama in America ; but, in the fine first mean- 
ing of the word, the more popular they be- 
_ come, the more potent their influence will be. 
It is just because they are beginning to com- 
pete successfully with the commercial the- 
| atres that we may be hopeful of their ability 
_ to make their influence felt. 

What that influence will be seems fairly 
obvious. Their daring experiments with new 
_ dramatic forms, new effects of stagecraft, 

new conceptions of acting would never be at- 
| tempted upon a commercial stage. The very 
production of such a play as Cloyd Head’s 
“Grotesques,” given as it was given in the 
Chicago Little Theatre last season, is a rev- 
olutionary event. No practical stage man- 
ager would have dreamed of such a produc- 
tion, but managers of the commercial theatre 
| are watching these brave experiments. Al- 
ready half convinced that there are after all 
_ certain stage conventions that make their 
| boasted room with the fourth wall removed 

quite ridiculous beside the facile realism of 

the moving pictures, the more astute of the 
| managers are rather inclined to be receptive 

of the new ideas. Echoes of the popular suc- 
_ cess of productions by such directors as Rein- 
hardt, Bakst, William Poel, Granville Barker, 
and Gordon Craig have reached them, and 
the box-office success of plays of the sugar- 
coated romantic type of “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm” and “Daddy Long Legs” is a 
humbler and more comprehensible sign of 
popular appreciation of romanticism. At 
first, they pooh-poohed at the Little Theatres; 
then, they tried to damn them as “highbrow” ; 
recently, their dean, David Belasco, has writ- 
ten secathingly “to defend the stage and to 
protest against those desecrators of its best 
traditions.” He says that “the toy play- 
houses have multiplied alarmingly”—a tacit 
admission that they are charming audiences 
away from Mr. Belasco’s own theatres. 

Upon these audiences the influence of the 
| Little Theatres is exerted in creating that 
| plasticity of mind necessary for the reception 
_ of new artistic forms. The public is a splen- 
did conservative in art and a creature of 
habit in its amusements. Accordingly, the 
only stage uplift work that counts is to give 
the greatest possible number of people 4 
_ kindly acquaintance with the new plays and 
_ the new stagecraft. In doing this very work, 
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and doing it well, the Little Theatres are pre- 
paring the way for a revival of romanticism. 

Already a score of new playwrights have 
made their bow before the curtains of the 
intimate playhouses. Few of them are to be 
found in “Who’s Who”; but most of them 
are young, and several of them hold forth 
real promise for the future. The best of 
them are boldly romantic; some of them may 
become leaders in the revolt against the sa- 
tiety of realism in modern drama. Signs that 
foretell this revolt are not lacking. Having 
sliced all life with a microtome the older 
dramatists tire of such dissection. The 
younger men, since good realistic themes are 
not so numerous as one might think, have 
difficulty in discovering new specimens, and 
the more robust of them refuse to hack over 
old material. Following Rostand and Mae- 
terlinck, continental dramatists, especially in 
Germany, have been displaying strong roman- 
tie tendencies. So vigorous a realist as 
Hauptmann has returned in his two latest 
plays to his earlier romantic vein, and many 
young poets are avowed disciples of Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. When the Irish dramatic 
movement burst upon us in all the glory of 
Yeats and Synge, it seemed that the long- 
expected romantic revival had come; but the 
Irish dramatists, save only Lord Dunsany, 
have become Irish melodramatists. There 
have been, however, flashes of romanticism 
from other English-writing dramatists. Bar- 
rie, a most practical playwright, is always 
an out-and-out romanticist. Even Shaw has 
written “Androcles and the Lion,” and Gals- 
worthy, “The Little Man.” Such plays as 
Knoblauch’s “Kismet,” Laurence House- 
man’s “Prunella,” Edward Sheldon’s “The 
Garden of Paradise,” Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s “The Servant in the House,” and 
Parker’s “Pomander Walk” are decidedly ro- 
mantic in subject and treatment. 

Modern dramatists are bold and expectant. 
They do not know what the future holds for 
their art, but, confident in their strong posi- 
tion, they are not afraid to experiment. 
Judging from the past, the Great War will 
stimulate their feeling for the romantic. In 
Europe and America, the Little Theatres are 
laboratories of dramatic experiment. There 
we may look most confidently for further and 
more virile expressions of romanticism. 


WiiuiaMs Haynes. 





LITERARY AFFAIRS IN LONDON. 


(Special Correspondence of THE D1At.) 

The event of the last few weeks has been the 
appearance of the two final volumes (XII, 
XIII) of the “Cambridge History of English 
Literature.” They cover the Victorian Age. 
Living writers are excluded from considera- 
tion, but all but the most recent of the dead 
come in. There is even a page (not sym- 
pathetic, it is true) about Richard Middleton, 
a minor poet of whom, I suppose, America has 
not heard much. He had a disappointing life 
and killed himself; but the pathos of his 
career does not make his poems worth much 
attention. They are fluent, pretty jingles 
about stars, roses, and dreams. All the same 
the chapter on “Lesser Poets,” in which he 
is mentioned, is one of the best in the volumes. 
It is by Mr. Saintsbury. That vivacious and 
indefatigable old man has read everything, 
remembers everything, doesn’t care a snap for 
anyone’s opinion but his own, and writes an 
English which, if often slipshod, is at least 
amusing and personal. Most of the other 
professors do not write at all. They have a 
common style : a soporific flow of dull, abstract 
words, journalistic clichés, and dead met- 
aphors, the deadness of which is not disguised 
by “literary” attempts to elaborate them. 
These men nearly all talk sense. They do not 
make wild, irresponsible judgments (though 
they are mostly unsafe and hesitating about 
very modern authors), and occasionally—Pro- 
fessor Grierson’s excellent analysis of Tenny- 
son’s art is an example—they are quite acute. 
But two chapters at a time are quite enough, 
unless one has just risen from a long and re- 
freshing sleep. 

The plan of allocating the various chapters 
to different scholars was perhaps the only 
possible one for a work of this size. It leads, 
however, to some deplorable unevenness of 
quality, and occasionally to comic divergences 
of opinion. Professor Saintsbury, for in- 
stance, as good as calls two of his colleagues 
fools—quite unconsciously. It leads also to 
accidental omissions where authors fall be- 
tween two stools. The authority who deals 
with Irish writers does not mention Oscar 
Wilde,—thinking that somebody else is doing 
so. Nor does the expert on the drama. The 
result is that, though a few lines are given to 
Wilde’s essays, his comedies are never men- 
tioned. _ “Box and Cox,” “The Colleen 
Bawn,” and a hundred less important produc- 
tions of our gruesome Victorian stage are dis- 
cussed and labelled ; “The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest,” the best light comedy since 
Sheridan, escapes notice altogether. Omis- 
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sions like these might have been rectified by 
more vigilant editing,—but nothing could 
have made all the contributors attach the same 
importance to dates, and biographical and 
bibliographical details. In other words, the 
“History” is only intermittently good as 
“reading matter” and imperfect as a work of 
reference. Still, it remains the best thing 
of the kind that has been done; and however 
one may grumble about its deficiencies, one 
would see oneself hanged before giving away 
one’s copy as a wedding-present. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is shortly to publish 
through Chatto and Windus a volume en- 
titled “Books and Persons—Being Comments 
on a Past Epoch, 1908-11.” The books will 
contain a selection from the causeries Mr. 
Bennett contributed in those years to the 
“New Age,” a weekly Socialist journal which 
had, and has, the merit of allowing its con- 
tributors completely free speech. The ar- 
ticles appeared over the signature of Jacob 
Tonson—the name, I need scarcely say, was 
that of the biggest seventeenth-eighteenth cen- 
tury publisher, Dryden’s publisher—and I do 
not think that their authorship has ever been 
formally adiaitted until now. Until the secret 
leaked out a’ the publishers, journalists, and 
novelists waie going about with mysterious 
smirks, ostensibly disclaiming, but in fact sug- 
gesting, that they knew the wanted man. He 
was obviously a professional author with con- 
siderable sales; he obviously knew everybody 
and overheard everything; and his chief 
pleasures were to prick large bubbles and to 
belabor inviting backs. One never knew who 
was going to get it next. 

The candor with which Mr. Bennett dis- 
cussed the production of literature was the 
eandor of the writer of “The Truth about an 
Author.” But, addicted as he was to “frank 
exposures,” he was equally preoccupied with 
booming unrecognized authors. Not all his 
campaigns succeeded. For instance his at- 
tempts to induce England to read Ambrose 
Bierce had little observable effect. But he did 
more for Joseph Conrad’s reputation than 
any other English critic, though Conrad had 
his faithful few from the start. Jacob Tonson 
started by saying Conrad was a great novel- 
ist; went on saying it; and ended by hearing 
everyone else repeat it. He also, at a time 
when the “American Maupassant” (q. v. 
press) had never been heard of here, did his 
best for O. Henry. The boom did not come 
at once; but Mr. Bennett was right in think- 
ing it would come; and now, six years after- 
ward, 0. Henry is flooding the bookstalls. 
What the sales of O. Henry in the past six 
months have been I do not know, but he has 








become almost as popular as Jack London. 
Fruit importers, motor-car merchants, and 
captains of tramp steamers are reading him. 
Now his “Life” has been published, and an 
author of whom until recently half the lit- 
erary critics in London had never heard is a 
stock subject of dinner-table conversation. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse has finished his life of 
Swinburne, which will appear shortly. Opin- 
ions have differed about Mr. Gosse’s equip- 
ment, but even a hostile critic would scarcely 
dare to deny his exceptional gift for describ- 
ing what he has seen. You have only to look 
at his collected essays and compare the papers 
on old authors with those on modern ones, 
to see where his greatest power lies. The 
former are interesting, amusing, informative; 
the latter are unique. He has a genius for 
portraiture, and anyone who wants to know 
what various nineteenth century writers— 
Christina Rossetti and Lord de Tabley, for 
instance—were like in the flesh, can get no- 
where so good an idea of them as from Mr. 
Gosse’s books. His most elaborate portrait 
was that of his father in “Father and Son,” 
one of the best books of our generation; but 
there is the same subtlety of analysis, the same 
refusal to shirk the truth, the same eye for 
facial and mental expression in them all. His 
previous short study of Swinburne’s person- 
ality gave one a foretaste of the “life,” and 
it could not have been bettered in its kind. 
The limits of Mr. Gosse’s art are indicated 
when one says that he usually fails to con- 
vince when he feels called upon to be en- 
thusiastic. It is impossible, if I may say so, 
to imagine him in a state of intoxication. He 
knew Swinburne for over thirty years, con- 
sorted with him in the days before the poet 
retreated into the suburban respectability of 
The Pines, Putney, and the protecting 
clutches of Watts-Dunton, and has collected 
from various octogenarians reminiscences of 
Swinburne’s childhood and school days at 
Eton. The papers in his possession include a 
number of posthumous poems, on which he 
is to read a paper this month before the Bib- 
liographical Society. 

In what state these unpublished MSS. are, 
I do not know. But the conception of Swin- 
burne as a person who poured poetry out 
without revising it is unfounded. It is true 
that he could write anywhere and that he was 
known to scribble dithyrambics in a room 
full of voluble people; but, like every other 
poet worth anything, he did systematically 
tinker with his work. Shelley is another per- 
son about whom this delusion of absolute 
spontaneity is cherished—in spite of the gaps 
and asterisks in his unfinished works. But 
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Shelley was one of the most painstaking ar- 
tists that ever lived and became more and 
more laborious with time. Mr. Roger Ing- 
pen’s new volume, “Shelley in England,” 
which contains many new Shelley letters and 
some new biographical “facts” (for example, 
that Ariel once wore the buskin at the Wind- 
sor Theatre), contains also facsimile reproduc- 
tions of pages from the notebook which, with 
a Sophocles, was in his pocket when he was 
drowned. The volume, water-stained and 
sprinkled still with Mediterranean sand, is in 
the possession of the poet’s family ; it contains 
a draft of “ Adonais” so complex with its dele- 
tions and substitutions that it is in places 
impossible to make it out. Mr. Ingpen, by 
the way, gives a summary of the life of Shel- 
ley’s son, Sir Perey Florence Shelley, whom 
many people still living remember, since he 
did not die until 1889. His was a blameless 
career. He went to Harrow and Cambridge, 
studied for the law, succeeded to the estates 
and title, shone in private theatricals, and 
was a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
showing his devotion to his father’s memory 
by christening his yacht “Queen Mab.” He 
ended his days as a constant attendant at the 
Bournemouth Baptist Chapel. This was the 
son of Shelley and the grandson of Godwin 
and Mary Wollstonecraft; his step-nephew, 
the grandson of Shelley and Harriet, became 
an Anglican clergyman. This is what Nemesis 
does when she really gets going. 

Other interesting relics which have recently 
been made public are a number of extracts 
from Francis Thompson’s notebooks, which 
an anonymous but easily identifiable writer 
contributes to the “Dublin Review.” Thomp- 
son’s piles of penny exercise-books were al- 
most his only personal property. He wrote 
all his poems in them, and if any more puz- 
zling manuscripts exist I should like to see 
them. May I be preserved, however, from 
having to edit them. Thompson would begin 
one poem at the end of a book and another 
at the beginning, and let them cross in the 
middle ; he would sprinkle twenty variants of 
the same stanza, line, or word over several 
pages ; and he simply hated writing things in 
their correct order. I spent a day over one 
of these books recently. In the end I dug 
out a poem. It had twenty stanzas or so, 
and only two, the first two, were in their 
right places. The others were not only hig- 
gledy-piggledy, but included several du- 
plicates and failed to include one or two pas- 
sages necessary to the sequence. One admires 
his editor more than ever. Disentangling his 
script must have been like deciphering masses 
of imperfect cuneiform inscriptions; except 











that working on Thompson does lead one to 
beautiful discoveries, while the upshot of a 
perusal of cuneiform is usually something like 
this: “Hookinosor the Great King Set me Up 
in the Year when he commanded 
his Satraps ... to. Tribute of 
Gold, Camels and . . . from all the In- 
habitants of the City of the Sun.” 
J. C. Squire. 
London, March 20, 1917. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 





THE WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy LECTURES at 
the University of Chicago began on April 
5th, when Alfred Noyes spoke on Shake- 
speare’s fools and then, in the course of some 
supplementary proceedings, read a few of his 
own poems and commented on them. A large 
audience listened with interest and docility 
to a set essay on “The Spirit of Touchstone 
in Shakespeare,’’ applauding well-known lines 
spoken by Touchstone himself, by Feste, by 
the Fool in “Lear,” and by Hamlet in the 
matter of Yorick. It then listened with still 
more interest and no less docility to Mr. 
Noyes’s own verses and to his extemporized 
comments both on these and on some later 
poetical developments. He pointed out that 
his own product had rhyme, rhythm, “mys- 
tery,” and other qualities not always con- 
spicuous in the newer poetry. Miss Harriet 
Monroe, he thought, might range him among 
the Victorians. Well, he was a Victorian. 
And he appeared well enough satisfied to be 
so. His declaration, however, seemed super- 
fluous, for Miss Monroe has already classified 
him in print; besides, there was his verse to 
speak for itself. But a friendly audienge ap- 
plauded his Victorian rhymes and measures 
and derided an extreme bit of free verse which 
he quoted to exhibit the more modern 
manner. His successors in the course will 
bring a different tone and manner: after an 
interval, Mr. Stephen Leacock, of McGill 
University, will speak on “The Mutability of 
the Forms of Literature,” and Paul Elmer 
More, of the “Nation,” on “Standards of 
Taste.” 


An ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN 
AUTHOR (for we must still claim Henry James 
as an American, since he remained such, in a 
legal sense at least, almost to the end of his 
life) has taken the form of a noble and life- 
like bust from the hand of the gifted English 
sculptor, Mr. Derwent Wood. Commissioned 
originally by the novelist’s friend, compa- 
triot, and fellow-artist in another field, Mr. 
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John Sargent, the bust, in marble, was pur- 
chased by the Chantry trustees for the Na- 
tional Gallery of British Art. In bronze it 
was presented to the author himself, and in 
bronze too it is in Mr. Sargent’s possession. 
And now, finally, through the liberality of one 
hundred and fifty English admirers of our 
great stylist, a bronze replica has been placed 
in the Chelsea Public Library. Chelsea had 
been Mr. James’s home of late years, and 
there he had died; there, accordingly, among 
so many other memorials of Chelsea celebrities 
in literature and art, his lasting monument 
in bronze, by a Chelsea sculptor, has been 
erected. Supported by an onyx column, the 
bust confronts all who enter the large refer- 
ence and reading room of the library. A 
suitable inscription outlines his life and work 
and indicates that the memorial is the offer- 
ing of “150 Chelsea Folk in 1917.” One 
cannot drop the subject without at least refer- 
ring to Mr. Wood’s splendid work in remodel- 
ling and restoring the shattered features of 
soldiers disfigured in battle. With the in- 
spiration of an artist and the zeal of a lover 
of his fellow-man, he has wrought wonders in 
modelling human clay, in addition to his 
achievements in shaping inanimate dust. 


BaNcrort THE poET has long been forgot- 
ten, and Bancroft the historian will some day 
be but a name, as indeed to many intelligent 
persons he is already. A late number of 
“Smith College Studies in History” contains 
the letters exchanged between Bancroft and 
Sparks in the years 1823-32, edited by Pro- 
fessor John Spencer Bassett. A few prefa- 
tory pages give an outline of both Bancroft’s 
and Sparks’s literary and other activities up 
to the time of Bancroft’s first contributions to 
“The North American Review,” of which his 
friend became owner and editor in 1823. A 
year earlier Bancroft had published a thin 
volume of verse, and soon after that he had 
sent to Edward Everett, then editor of the 
“Review,” an article on Schiller’s minor 
poems, with original translations of some of 
them. It may have been these modest essays 
in metre and rhyme that prompted Jared 
Sparks, when he became editor, to solicit fur- 
ther similar exercises from the young writer. 
We find him writing to Bancroft in 1829: 
“T enclose a modern Greek ode, which I shall 
be much obliged if you will amuse yourself 
with translating into English verse. It 
is intended to come into an article on mod- 
ern Greek literature. It will be a good exer- 
cise for you some morning before breakfast.” 
The task assigned may not have been so try- 











ing to a before-breakfast condition of mind 
and body as the reading of an ancient Greek 


| tragedy, a performance to which few classical 


scholars of our time are equal; but it was 
sufficiently formidable to elicit from Bancroft 
a request to be excused. This entire collec- 
tion of letters is good reading, with a wide 
range of literary and biographic interest. 


TWO USES OF BOOK-REVIEWS are interesting 
because of their contrast. In many sales- 
catalogues and other lists of books there may 
be found brief critical and usually commend- 
atory notices of some or all of the books 
named. Librarians are fond of placing these 
short extracts from current reviews under the 
titles in their monthly or yearly lists of ac- 
cessions, both as an aid to the reader and as 
a justification of the purchase of the works 
in question. In the latest number of the 
“Monthly Bulletin” of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, an extension of this practice 
is found in the generous extracts printed by 
themselves in the first part of the issue. To 
one of Mr. Trevelyan’s books are devoted 
seven fine-print pages from a leading review; 
and other works are honored with consider- 
able selections from similar articles. But it 
seems to have been left to the newly appointed 
head of the Newton (Mass.) Free Library to 
find another use for such quotations from 
expert criticism. He reports that “criticisms 
of rejected books are now kept on cards so 
that the reasons why a new volume was ex- 
eluded may be ascertained at any time. 
Reference to this list has already proved its 
value.” If, following the analogy of a 
familiar legal maxim, we accept the principle 
that all books are good until they are proved 
bad, this preservation of condemnatory tes- 
timony might prove more useful than the fil- 
ing of eulogistic estimates. 


THE SPREAD OF CULTURE, of the Teutonic 
brand now known the world over as Kultur, 
has led to the anomalous result of curtailing 
the diffusion of knowledge. Paper for print- 
ing becomes scarcer every day, entailing a 
lessened output of reading matter, at that at 
a higher price. Great Britain, in order to 
economize ship tonnage and reserve its use 
for the material necessities of life, reduces the 
permissible importation of paper to one-half 
its previous annual amount, while books and 
periodicals are shut out altogether. Our bet- 
ter magazines, which enjoy a considerable 
circulation in England, will suffer sadly from 
this ruling, and many of our publishers and 
authors, who profit by the English demand 
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for their books, will find their revenue ap- 
preciably diminished. Nor will the embargo 
on unrestricted paper-importation into Eng- 
land profit us in America to any perceptible 
extent, since already the domestic demand is 
in excess of the domestic supply. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. DREISER. 
(To the Editor of THe DIA.) 

The winsome, elephantine condemnation of 
America, her life and art, by Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser in the “Seven Arts” was almost amusing. 
It was for all the world like the effervescent talk 
of an elder brother, now returned to Warsaw, his 
native village, after a generation of exile in the 
city. Imagine him on a hoosier holiday accosting 
Little Brother, whom he left years before in the 
straitened precincts of a Catholic home in the 
heart of Puritan-ridden America. He, Big Brother, 
= breathed the freer airs of the metropolis. He 

with the idea that, while he has been 
teudinn moulds of custom, Little Brother and 
Warsaw are still set in the frigid forms of Puri- 
tanism. We may conceive Theodore discoursing in 
this wise: 

“Alas, alas for art in America, since you, Little 
Brother, don’t believe in birth control. 

“But I do, Theodore, I do, and all Warsaw 
practises it.” 

“And American colleges are defunct.” 

“Even a few professors are beginning to sus- 
pect that.” 


“And toe are no houses of prostitution in 





Warsa 

“No, but the Ancient Woman plies her trade.” 

“And Anthony Comstockism thrives.” 

“Only in little old New York. Even I have 
read ‘Homo Sapiens,’ and your ‘Genius’ is dis- 
eussed by Ethel and Grace at the high school.” 

“And the nude, the nude—.” 

“Ts never so alluring as when properly covered.” 

“Women are too much respected.” 

“But not always too respectable.” 

“The constitution of the United States is an 
idealistic fiasco, framed to line the pockets of 
privilege.” 

“Why, so Beard remarked, I believe, before I 
kicked myself out of college.” 

By this time Theodore is frothy. 

“Men still believe in God.” 

“It’s an ancient failing. Do they serve Him?” 

Thereupon Big Brother turns away in disgust 
at the puerile complacency of his provincial 
brother. Theodore has forgotten that, in this age 
of intereommunication, our lives and ‘communities 
are inseparably tangled, and that the spirit of 
change is pervasive. Warsaw, too, has her broken 
moulds, and vibrates to the same iron string of 
revolution as New York. 

And so I was almost amused at the confidence 
with which Mr. Dreiser made himself the spokes- 
man of his provincial constituents, and announced 
his anti-Victorianism with the unction of novelty. 





I found myself, as Little Brother, in accord with 
nearly all he said, but I somehow could not accept 
its spirit. There’ are two underlying delusions in 
Mr. Dreiser’s condemnation. 

Mr. Dreiser has been called an elemental force. 
He accepts the epithet. If there is any one belief 
shadowed in his works, it is the pagan belief in a 
“vast compulsion which has nothing to do with the 
indiv idual desires or tastes or impulses of indi- 
viduals.” He reduces life to this force and to 
unguided inner desire. He desires to tear away 
illusions and make America see these elements 
only. Would he have society reorganized about 
these elements? Does he mean society to be 
pagan by imitating the ruthless force; should so- 
ciety be amorphous; should the prostitute be hon- 

ored, made a public benefactor? Would art ad- 
vance more rapidly under these than under pres- 
ent conditions? 

And again, is it more natural to be polygamous 
than monogamous? Were the greatest artists 
polygamous? Is it elemental to regard the vast 
compulsion as a ruthless force? 

The first delusion that I wish Mr. Dreiser had 
destroyed for us is the delusion that he is elemen- 
tal, therefore simple, therefore clear. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he is not elemental, but unutterably 
complex. He is so complex that he has been 
unable to guide his impulses into some clear, un- 
derstandable, workable scheme of action; which is 
the office of genius, I take it. He blasts away 
(while all of us stand by and applaud) the old 
conventions, customs, and illusions which no longer 
need blasting, and he offers in their place—what? 
A fancied belief that he has found the elements of 
life in vast compulsion and unguided inner desire. 
I assert that the provincial masses of America, 


whom Mr. Dreiser derides, have come as near to. 


finding the naked truths of life as he himself. 

The other delusion which is everywhere implied 
in Mr. Dreiser’s paper is that American art—in 
particular American literature—is inferior to 
European because it is different. I regret that 
Mr. Dreiser falls into this too-common error. He 
does well to rage against England’s intellectual 
colonization of America—Emerson and Lowell did 
that before him. But would he substitute Russian 
and German colonization? He seems to think 
Emerson inferior to his disciple Nietzsche. He 
seems to think William James inferior to Schopen- 
hauer. By what standard can Dreiser place 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer above Emerson and 
James? By no standard but the European. Does 
Dreiser, in his ardent Americanism, try America 
and find her wanting according to European 
standards alone? There is no greater fallacy than 
to judge one race’s art by standards created from 
another race’s art. America’s art is too English? 
Yes. But can America’s art become American by 
adhering to German standards? Art is a race’s 
unfolding from within, not a grafting of adventi- 
tious growths from without. Suppose America’s 
genius were moral, and suppose the greatest art 
should be the art of morality, would Mr. Dreiser 


have the good grace to be chagrined? 
Beloit, Wis., April 9,1917. _M. H. Hxpaxs. 
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ANOTHER GERMAN APOLOGIST. 


ENGLAND: Its Political Organisation and De- 

velopment and the War against Germany. By 

Eduard Meyer. Translated by Helene 8. White. 

(Boston: Ritter & Co.; $1.50.) 

This book on England was written two 
years ago, during the first half-year of the 
great war, but none the less it runs true to 
form as an exposition of the current German 
views on all those topics with which it deals. 
It was written during that season of immod- 
erate exasperation that followed on the defeat 
at the Marne, and that has lasted since that 
time. That such a volume of unstinted dis- 
praise, growing out of that preposterous dis- 
appointment, should still continue to reflect 
the national sentiment to-day is significant 
of the fact that the great war was, in effect, 
brought to a decision in the fall of 1914, and 
that nothing has occurred since that time to 
alter or offset the miscarriage then suffered 
by the warlike enterprise on which the Ger- 
man hopes converged. The closing months of 
1914 probably mark the largest and most 
shocking disappointment known to the history 
of mankind. So also the volume is significant 
of that distemper of the intellect which over- 
took the intellectual classes of Germany at 
that juncture, and which has lasted since that 
time. The book is unbalanced and intemper- 
ate in all its appraisal of England and the 
English, as well as of Germany and the Ger- 
mans. There speaks through it an animus of 
uncontrolled ferocity, as of a trapped animal ; 
and yet it is to be noted that in all this it 
runs true to form. 

What has just been noted in characteriza- 
tion of Professor Meyer’s book marks a serious 
blemish, of course, but when all this is said, 
it still remains true that it is a book of ex- 
ceptional value as a presentation of the 
material which it handles. Professor Meyer 
commands a large and highly significant range 
of information and he controls his material 
with all that swift and sure touch that marks 
the master of his craft. He knows, or perhaps 
rather he is informed about, the United King- 
dom and its people and circumstances so in- 
timately and comprehensively that what he 
has to say about it all is charged with in- 
formation and suggestion even when the 
animus of the argument departs farthest from 
the conventions of well-bred scholarship. The 
author’s exuberant bias of antipathy is to be 
deprecated, of course, but its effects are not 
altogether unfortunate. It serves to throw up 
into a needed light many infirmities of the 
ease which commonly escape notice at the 
hands of those writers who see the pertinent 








facts only in a haze of somewhat stale com- 
placency. 

There is very much, substantially the whole, 
of Part I—“*The Character of the English 
State”—that British subjects as well as 
students of British institutions would do well 
to take to heart without material abatement, 
however tartly, not to say spitefully, it is 
presented. The author has a quick eye for the 
infirmities as well as for the foibles of the 
British administrative machinery and _ its 
quasi-aristocratic personnel, even though he 
does at times make too much of the formal 
data bearing on any given point and is apt 
to undervalue the part played by legal fiction 
and dead letter. The analysis and presenta- 
tion is unsparing, but all the more veracious, 
in what it has to say of biased upper-class 
mismanagement and sordid muddling of all 
those affairs that touch the interest of under- 
lying, outlying, and dependent classes and 
communities under British jurisdiction, and 
the author does not hesitate to speak openly 
of that management of national affairs for 
pecuniary gain which the gentlemen-investors 
who guide the ship of state are wont to cover 
with a decent make-believe of serving the com- 
mon good. 

Tacit or explicit, there runs through all the 
discussion a contrasting of these British phe- 
nomena with the corresponding German ways 
and means of doing things, and always the 
comparison falls out in favor of the German 
ease. That it does so is due to a tacit assump- 
tion which serves as major premise to the 
argument at all points; with a naiveté char- 
acteristic of his kind, the author goes on an 
axiomatic assumption that dynastic aggran- 
dizement is more commendable and more to 
the public advantage than the pecuniary gain 
of such a class of gentlemen-investors as con- 
trols the fortunes of the United Kingdom. In 
the apprehension of any outsider, of course, 
there is not much to choose, as touches the 
common good, between the warlike aggran- 
dizement of an imperial dynasty and the un- 
earned increase of pecuniary benefits that 
accrues to a ruling class of gentlemen-in- 
vestors. The nearest approach to serving the 
common good that is made by either of these 
contrasted national establishments and na- 
tional policies is a make-believe backed with 
just so much of concession to the public needs 
as will serve to keep popular discontent from 
rising to the point of revolt;. the material 
difference being that the committee of gentle- 
men-investors who rule the commonwealth 
under parliamentary auspices are habitually 
constrained to concede something more, being 
more readily accountable to their underlying 
community. 
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This paramount ideal of dynastic aggran- 
dizement that hallows all German politics and 
throws it into contrast with the corresponding 
British phenomena, is set forth to this effect: 

The most important and most deeply rooted differ- 

ence lies in the Continental idea of the state as it has 
been developed in its relation to the central author- 
ity, the sovereign; of this the English, or we will say, 
the people of Gyeat Britain have no conception. To 
us the state is the most indispensable as well as the 
highest requisite to our earthly existence, not with 
regard to our political welfare alone, but to the daily 
life and activity of the individual as well, uniting, 
as it does, the entire population dwelling within the 
limits of its jurisdiction in wholesome activity for 
the general good; we therefore believe it to be 
worthy of, as well as entitled to, the entire devotion 
of every citizen, in honorable effort to further its 
purposes. All individualistic endeavor, of which there 
is no lack with us too, as well as the aspirations of 
those shattered foreign nationalities that are included 
within the boundaries of our state, must be unre- 
servedly subordinated to this lofty claim. The 
state is of much higher importance than anyone of 
these individualistic groups, and eventually is of in- 
finitely more value than the sum of all the individ- 
uals within its jurisdiction. (pp. 29-30) This 
conception of the state . . . is quite foreign to 
English thought, and to that of America as well 
(p. 31). 
Quite logically, what has happened to the 
English constitution and to English sentiment 
since the Stuarts forfeited the despotic rights 
of the crown is viewed by Professor Meyer as 
a record of national decay. (pp. 7-15.) 

The purpose of all this analysis and exposi- 
tion is to be found in its bearing on the merits 
of the present conflict between the German 
coalition and the rest of Europe. Here, again, 
the argument runs true to form. There is the 
customary apparatus of innuendo and devout 
falsification, familiar enough in the dip- 
lomatic arguments on both sides; and there 
is the old familiar Pharisaical whine that 
“this war has been forced upon us,”—also 
shared equally by the two parties in con- 
troversy. But all that belongs in the domain 
of diplomacy rather than in historical inquiry. 

To anyone who can see the lie of the land in 
some degree of detachment, it should be suffi- 
ciently patent that both parties to the conflict 
are on the defensive and that the war has been 
“forced upon” both alike by the cireumstances 
of the case. Both are on the defensive, very 
much after the fashion of the legendary two 
eats of Kilkenny, who were moved by the 
obsession that there was one too many. The 
situation is simple enough, in its elements, if 
one will only take a dispassionate view of it. 
There is no longer room in the modern world 
for both parties; because the two parties em- 
body two incompatible variants of the modern 
civilization, and the world is rapidly becoming 
too narrow for more than one. It is not that 





there is no room for all the several warring 
peoples; there is, in fact, increasingly easy 
room for all of them to find a livelihood by 
help of the increasingly efficient modern in- 
dustrial arts. But there is no room for Im- 
perial Germany and its subservient allies in 
the same world with the democratic common- 
wealths of the French and English-speaking 
peoples, and the war is to decide between 
them. It is a conflict of institutions rather 
than of peoples, and it involves the fortunes 
of these peoples only as they contend for the 
one or the other institutional scheme—the 
dynastic monarchy or the democratic common- 
wealth. 

Professor Meyer’s book includes a Fore- 
word in which he speaks of the position taken 
by the American administration toward the 
belligerents. Here, again, the argument, 
which runs on the now historical “Lusitania 
Episode,” runs true to form. It embodies the 
singular hallucination which appears to beset 
all apologists for the German case, that be- 
cause both are disallowed by law and custom, 
therefore interference with neutral trade is 
as heinous an offence as the unprovoked kill- 
ing of neutral citizens. It is true, of course, 
that trespass and manslaughter both are 
illegal, but in all English-speaking countries 
the latter is held to be much the more shock- 
ing crime of the two. It is a distinction of 
this kind—between illegal detention and 
search on the one hand and piracy with man- 
slaughter on the other hand—that is account- 
able for the different attitude of the American 
administration toward the British as con- 
trasted with the German irregularities ; and it 
is this difference that has finally thrown the 
forces of the American republic into the scale 
against German imperialism. And it is this 
difference that still continues to be invisible 
to the patriotic German historians. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 








THE AMERICAN SHORT-STORY. 


THe Best SHort SrTories oF 1916 AND THE 
Year Book or THE AMERICAN SHORT SToRY. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.; $1.50.) 


THE ConTEMPoRARY SHORT Story, a Practical 
Manual. By Harry T. Baker. (D. C. Heath 
& Co.) 

Those of us who take an interest in literary 
history will remember how particular literary 
forms at times seize hold of a country: in 
Elizabethan England, it was the verse drama; 
in the eighteenth century, it was the essay; 
in Scandinavia of a generation ago, it was 
the drama again. At present America is in 
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the grip of the short-story—so thoroughly in 
its grip indeed that, in addition to all the 
important writers, nearly all the literate pop- 
ulation who are not writing movie scenarios 
are writing or are about to write short-stories. 
One reason for this is the general belief that 
this highly sophisticated and subtle art is a 
means for making money in spare time, and 
so one finds everybody, from the man who 
solicits insurance to the barber who sells hair- 
tonies, engaged in writing, or in taking 
courses in the writing of short-stories. Judg- 
ing from what appears in the magazines, one 
imagines that they get their efforts accepted. 
There is no doubt that the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker are easily capable 
of producing the current short-stories with 
the aids now afforded—night-school courses in 
“How to Write Stories” and such manuals as 
the one listed above. 

In the work of the real writers of to-day the 
short-story as often as not shows itself in the 
disguise of free verse or polyphonic prose, in 
which attire it has perhaps made the greatest 
appeal of all. Witness the success of Edgar 
Lee Masters, Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, and 
others who, in addition to giving their read- 
ers poetry, present a story, a character, or a 
piece of life with brevity and intensity, which 
after all is what a short-story really does. 

Apart from these interesting experiments, 
the short-story in America is at a low ebb. 
Magazine editors will probably say the blame 
rests with their readers. This may be so, but 
do people really read the long, dreary stories 
of from five to nine thousand words which 
the average American magazine editor pub- 
lishes? Why a vivid people like the Amer- 
ican should be so dusty and dull in their 
short-stories is a lasting puzzle to the Euro- 
pean, who knows that America has produced a 
large proportion of the great short-stories of 
the world. I am not sure that Mr. Edward 
O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories of the Year” 
will not contribute their own share to the 
progressive decline of the short-story in Amer- 
ica, for he is creating standards which a real 
criticism should resolutely reject. 

Most of all the short-story suffers from that 
blight which affects all creative art in Amer- 
ica—the want of intellectual freedom—a want 
which saps the energy and withers up all but 
the most valiant and violent of creative spir- 
its. In general the result of this want is a 


low self-esteem, combined with angry opposi- 
tion to any kind of criticism. The truth ap- 
pears to be that the sum of human freedom 
is the same in all countries, leaving out those 
under foreign oppression. Freedom takes dif- 
ferent forms. 


In America it is a riotous 














political liberty, which encourages people to 
stake everything on the happiness of the pass- 
ing day and nothing at all on the chance of 
immortality. Many of the great personalities 
that in other countries naturally go into the 
arts or into intellectual pursuits, here plunge 
into business, for they vaguely feel that their 
energies would only be dissipated in the 
struggle for intellectual freedom. Some, of 
course, valiantly take the road and fight their 
fight. Others desert their country altogether, 
and show the curious spectacle of Americans 
honored among the greatest of the English 
novelists, and the greatest of the European 
painters. 

To return to the book of American short- 
stories. Perhaps Mr. O’Brien took upon him- 
self a task beyond the power of any single 
human being, and perhaps he did it as well as 
anyone could. The stories may indeed be 
the best published during the year, but the 
result is not much to the credit of America. 
A nation’s literature is not judged by mod- 
erately good writing; it is judged by the 
best; and the most that one can say of these 
stories, with one exception, is that they are 
up to a fair standard. 

Of the stories included, Mr. O’Brien picks 
out three as the best of the year. Of two 
of these, “Ma’s Pretties,” by Francis Buz- 
zell, and “The Lost Phoebe,” by Theodore 
Dreiser, he says: “If an Englishman sought 
for what is most characteristically American 
in the fiction of the year I would point with 
considerable pride to these two stories.” One 
can only take it that Mr. O’Brien is either 
unacquainted with England or with a type of 
English writing that has been extant for fifty 
or sixty years. Of all the stories in the book 
“Ma’s Pretties” is probably the one that 
would seem least American to an Englishman, 
for not only does it deal with a people and 
a life that have their exact prototypes in any 
part of Great Britain, but the treatment of 
the story is essentially English in manner. 
It is of the method that was made successful 
by George Eliot, the characters arriving at an 
experience through the management of 
homely incidents in themselves somewhat in- 
significant. It has become a very common 
method in England and Mr. Buzzell does not 
use it with any distinctive success, one reason 
being possibly that the talent he displays is 
obviously a novel-writing talent and not 4 
short-story talent at all. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the short-story has much rela- 
tion to the novel; its place is somewhere be- 
tween the drama and the essay. Mr. Buzzell’s 
story shows thathe has the potentiality of writ- 
ing a novel unusual in American literature. 
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The story by Theodore Dreiser has some 
resemblance in content to “Ma’s Pretties.” 
Its end deals with an old man ing his 
wife as she was in her girlhood. Do old men 
really ever sentimentalize over their lost 
youth? Or is it one of the compensations of 
living that they do not look back at all? 
Whether Mr. Dreiser’s psychology is wrong 
or right, however, his style is execrable. The 
form is poor; the story is as verbose as if the 
author were anxious to get in as many words 
as possible; but it gives the reader the thrill 
of real literature, for there went into the mak- 
ing of it that combination of heart and brain 
which makes the total experience part of the 
reader’s consciousness. Frankly, it is the 
only story in the book of which one can say 
this. “Making Port,” the story which Mr. 
O’Brien selects as the best of the year, and 
which he compares with the work of Conrad, 
has little to commend it. The author is not 
even a skilful follower of Conrad—he does 
not give the atmosphere of the sea, nor does 
he realize his characters with certainty or 
completeness. 

Another highly praised writer, Fannie 
Hurst, really has an odd distinction. Read- 
ing her stories is like looking at an example 
of savage art in a museum. It is inarticulate, 
but it has a queer life. The story given here 
is in a form that is not the oldest, but the 
most primitive form in literature. In its 
garrulous talk and its rambling dialogue, it 
recalls the comic relief of the ancient dram- 
atists. 

Mr. O’Brien praises these and other writers 
in the book in terms of the utmost extrava- 
gance and in language that is often utterly 
meaningless. We cannot lay the blame for 
the stories at his door, but he alone is to 
blame for the Introduction and the Critical 
Summary. He scoffs at what he calls “formal 
criticism” and then proceeds to deliver him- 
self of the copy-book maxims of the criticism 
of the last hundred years. What does he mean 
by a sentence such as this? “No substance is 
of importance in fiction unless it is organic 
substance.” What is “organic substance” 
anyway? He writes: “I have set myself the 
task of disengaging the essential human qual- 
ities in our contemporary fiction which may 
be called a criticism of life. He is a 
passionate observer of human nature and has 
given realism a new method of characteriza- 
tion whereby suggestion and dialogue are sub- 
stituted for descriptive statement.” Could 
not Mr. O’Brien have spared us these tag- 
ends of criticism ? 

“The Contemporary Short Story” was writ- 
ten, as the author frankly owns, to teach 
promising young writers, whether in or out 





of college, how to write stories that shall be 
marketable as well as artistic. There is no 
harm in telling writers about the system of 
weights and measures that obtains in their 
markets. But Mr. Baker’s drawback is that 
he has only one market in mind—the market 
represented by the American magazines that 
pay highest. “It pays, therefore,” he writes, 
“to find out in advance what American ed- 
itors dislike. Based upon years of experience, 
this dislike will generally be found to rep- 
resent accurately the feeling of the average 
subscriber.” It may pay in terms of cash to 
know what the average subscriber dislikes, 
but any knowledge that makes for timidity 
of invention is a calamity for the short-story 
writer. And when Mr. Baker shows the 
promising student that editors dislike “mor- 
bidity” and “unpleasant features,” and dis- 
counts Poe’s “Ligeia” and Kipling’s “With- 
out Benefit of Clergy,” he is trying to cramp 
the student’s invention. “The Contemporary 
Short Story” might help to raise the level 
of work appearing in the cheaper popular 
magazines but it would still leave the standard 
the one fixed by the average for magazines 
having huge circulations—that is to say, it 
would leave it a commercial standard. But 
what is required is another standard alto- 
gether, not the raising of the commercial 
standard. A few editors might be induced 
to consider what discriminating minds ap- 
prove of. And America still has two or three 
magazines that would give a chance to 
“Ligeia,” although it is morbid, and to “With- 
out Benefit of Clergy,” although it deals with 
the “unpleasant feature” of an Aryan man of 
Europe marrying an Aryan maid of India. 

A few magazine editors could do a great 
deal to raise the level of the American short- 
story. They could at once eradicate two of 
the things that cause a part of the evil—the 
wordiness and the commercial standarization 
of the story. By declining short-stories over 
three thousand words long and by refusing to 
pay more than a hundred dollars for any 
short-story, they could create a new standard 
and raise both the prestige of the short-story 
and of their magazines. They would then 
get the imaginative writers, and not the ex- 
ploiters of a commercial article. There is no 
reason why short-story writers in their style 
of living should go into competition with 
colored boxers and movie-actors. The com- 
piler of the “Best Short Stories” could help. 
By including in each yearly volume one of 
the great American short-stories—one by Poe, 
by Hawthorne, by Bret Harte, or by Henry 
James—he would give a revelation that would 
be worth much criticism. 


Mary M. Cotvum. 
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PRAGMATISM. 


CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE. By John Dewey and 

Others. (Henry Holt & Co.; $2.) 

“Philosophy tempted into a little flirtation 
with intellectual indolence,” is the way Prag- 
matism was defined a few years ago by one 
of the foremost professors at Heidelberg. 
“But don’t be uneasy,” he added, “philos- 
ophy is not going to break up housekeeping. 
The infatuation is neither deep nor per- 
manent. Presently her innate love of reality 
will triumph, and this momentary aberration 
will be forgiven and forgotten.” 

The good professor misread the signs of the 
times. Had he lived to see the publication of 
“Creative Intelligence,”—a joint attack by 
eight pragmatists upon the received phil- 
osophical tradition, and a codperative venture 
in the articulation of a new philosophy,—he 
might have admitted his mistake. He might 
even have begun to fear for the Kantian 
dynasty, and have conceded at least the pos- 
sibility of philosophic rule crossing the seas 
and becoming democratic. For I take it for 
granted that he could not have dismissed 
“Creative Intelligence,” as he had other prag- 
matic literature, with an indulgent smile and 
a sally of wit. 

The assumption may be quite unwarranted. 
Possibly it is merely a reflection from the 
militant spirit of the eight authors. A phil- 
osophy of the saddle, galloping to solutions in 
daredevil fashion, waving its sombrero de- 
fiantly at traditional landmarks, is infectious. 
I shall, however, make no effort to establish 
the validity of the assumption. Nor would it 
be in place to attempt a defence of Prag- 
matism ; to undertake to show that it is more 
than a passing craze in the history of thought. 
It would not be difficult to show that this 
latest expression of the pragmatic movement 
is not just another book, or at best a volume 
which concerns a small professional group, 
but is, on the contrary, a document of vital 
interest to intelligent men and women gen- 
erally. 

The orthodox course in philosophy is a 
drama in three acts. In the first act the 
student is kidnapped by the professor and 
imprisoned in a cave. Communication with 
anything or anybody outside is demonstrated 
by the captor to be quite impossible. Between 
the student and the world he lately occupied 
obtrudes the impassable wall of subjectivity. 
With the aid of the bull’s eye supplied by the 
professor, every recess of the den is searched, 
but absolutely no way of escape is found. 
All this so-solid earth turns out to be “appear- 





| ance.” 





Properly chastened, the novice is 
ready for the next step. 

The second act is given over to the dram- 
atic rescue of the prisoner. The professor 
and a few accomplices know of a subterranean 
passage! Through this they lead the way out 
of the cave. But, alas, there is no joy in the 
new freedom, for the world into which the 
student is released is not a living, appealing 
world. It is to the green earth whence he 
was snatched as paper flowers are to the rose. 

Hereupon follows the third act, in which 
the student gradually awakes. He discovers 
that there has been no real kidnapping and 
consequently no rescue; that nothing indeed 
has happened, excepting that his credulity has 
been imposed upon. The conclusion of the 
drama depends upon the individual student’s 
sense of humor, but, at all events, there comes 
to be a hollow sound to the phrase, “Philos- 
ophy, the guide of life.” 

Against philosophy thus conceived as devo- 
tion to problems which no longer represent 
genuine and vital issues, this volume is a vig- 
orous and sustained protest. By precept and 
by example, it proposes the recovery of phil- 
osophy from “chewing a historic cud long 
since reduced to woody fibre, or an apologetics 
for lost causes (lost to natural science), or a 
scholastic, schematic formalism,” and the 
transference of attention to questions which 
agitate contemporary life. 

Such a challenge is certain to receive wide 
endorsement and more especially from think- 
ing youth, which in unusually large numbers 
has been turning to philosophy for the light 
that has failed elsewhere. Living in an age 
which is obviously one of profound trans- 
formation, self-conscious as perhaps never be- 
fore, aspiring to take a worthy part in the 
inevitable readjustment of values, serious- 
minded men and women seek to know, 
as Mr. Dewey says, “what modifications and 
abandonments of intellectual inheritance are 
required by the newer industrial, political, 
and scientific movements. They want to know 
what these newer movements mean when 
translated into general ideas.” If philosophy 
refuses to speak at this vital juncture, so much 
the worse for philosophy. “Unless philosophy 
ean mobilize itself sufficiently in this clarifica- 
tion and reduction of men’s thoughts, it is 
likely to get more and more sidetracked from 
the main currents of contemporary life.” 

But also so much the worse for life. “Philos- 
ophy is vision, imagination, and reflection.” 
And while “these functions apart from action, 





| still “in a complicated and perverse world,” 


modify nothing and hence resolve nothing,” 
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says Mr. Dewey, “action which is not in- 
formed with vision, imagination, and reflec- 
tion, is more likely to increase confusion and 
conflict than to straighten things out.” We 
need then a recovery of philosophy. And 
philosophy recovers itself “when it ceases to 
be a device for dealing with the problems of 
philosophers and becomes a method, cultivated 
by philosophers, for dealing with the problems 
of men.” 

The words have the right ring, but what 
do they mean? What is meant by defining 
philosophy as “a method, cultivated by phi- 
losophers, for dealing with the problems of 
men”? Is the philosopher in possession of a 
unique and superior method (in the everyday 
sense of the word) of solving problems al- 
ready dealt with by scientists, politicians, edu- 
eators, plumbers, dressmakers, and whom not ? 
Or does the term “method” rather have refer- 
ence to the working presuppositions adopted, 
the questions ruled out as dead issues and the 
problems thought worthy of consideration? If 
so, is the task of philosophy limited merely to 
the translation of contemporary problems into 
the form of general ideas, or is it the aim of 
the philosopher to arrive at a solution, and 
one not obtainable under the limitations of spe- 
cialized investigation? If the latter, is the test 
of correctness of method found in the nature 
of the conclusion {—that is to say, in so far as 
“philosophy becomes a method, cul- 
tivated by philosophers, for dealing with the 
problems of men,” do philosophical idealism 
and realism disappear? I confess that I 
found myself saying “yes” and “no” to all 
these questions. 

The point is not of slight importance, espe- 
cially in the case of a philosophy like Pragma- 
tism, which is in perpetual danger of vitiation 
through adoption as a popular intellect- 
ual fad. If the rumor is correct that the 
joint authors were unable to agree on a plat- 
form of principles, we cannot blame them for 
declining to proffer such a platform, but one 
may, with good grace, refuse to accept as a 
substitute such indefinite arid ambiguous 
statements as the following: 

The consensus presented lies primarily in outlook, 
in conviction of what is most likely to be fruitful in 
method of approach. As the title page suggests, 
the volume presents a unity in attitude rather than 
an uniformity in results. 

For such statements veil the fact that “unity 
in attitude” is agreement in certain beliefs; 
that there is no unity in attitude iiberhaupt. 
I may be wrong, but at all events, I am con- 
vineed that if the eight authors had not de- 
liberately refused to decide what exactly the 















“unity in attitude” amounted to before they 
endeavored “to embody the common attitude 
in application to specific fields of inquiry 
which have been historically associated with 
philosophy,” the book would not have ap- 
peared as it stands. 

It is, nevertheless, as a codperative endeavor 
in the interest of a common conviction that 
the volume is significant. And this common 
conviction is that the “courageously inventive 
individual as the bearer of a creatively em- 
ployed mind,” does in a genuine sense deter- 
mine the quality of future experience. The 
various chapters of the book are intended as 
demonstrations of this truth in the fields of 
philosophy, logic, mathematics, science, psy- 
chology, economics, morality, wsthetics, and 
religion. Everywhere the fixed, static, me- 
chanical conception of the subject is chal- 
lenged and a developing, evolving, enlarging 
conception substituted for it. The goal of 
life is not mechanical efficiency but “the use 
of intelligence to liberate and liberalize ac- 
tion.” Thus, philosophy is not the art of 
solving puzzles once and for all given as the 
philosophical problems. It is mind function- 
ing comprehensively but characteristically, 
projecting new and more complex ends—thus 
freeing man at once from routine and from 
eaprice. (Chapter One, Mr. Dewey.) So 
too, man’s striving for “economic goods” is 
not a search for the greatest total of what 
is eternally satisfactory, but a pushing on to 
new forms of satisfaction. “It is not a desire 
for recurrent satisfactions of a determinate 
type, but an interest in the active develop- 
ment of inexperienced and indeterminate pos- 
sibilities.” (Chapter Six, Mr. Stuart.) In 
the same way, the moral life does not consist 
in conforming to unalterable standards some- 
how established. “The process of moral de- 
liberation, evaluation, judgment, and choice 
is itself essential. In this process are born 
the concepts and standards good and right, 
and likewise the moral self which utters the 
judgment.” Both the objects considered and 
the moral self are enlarged when conflicting 
values are weighed against one another in the 
moral situation. It is literally a new self in 
a new world that delivers the moral judgment. 
(Chapter Seven, Mr. Tufts.) Space permit- 
ting, the remaining chapters would yield sim- 
ilar results. 

A timely message, this. There is much in 
these days to encourage the belief that man 
is helpless in the fell grip of circumstance 
or at the mercy of a blind will to live. The 
doctrine of predestination did not die; it 
changed its skin ; it became godless. Here is a 
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philosophy that dares to attack mechanism, 
dares to assert that mind is not a helpless 
spectator of events but a creator of them. 
All the more one must regret that the mean- 
ing of this important term is not made more 
clear. In the first chapter, creative intelli- 
gence is the function of forecasting “what is 
desirable and undesirable in future possibil- 
ities, and contriving ingeniously in behalf of 
imagined good.” Man does not act in a 
vacuum, but in an environment of auspicious 
and menacing changes. Participate he must, 
and to his weal or woe. “The secret of suc- 
cess” says Mr. Dewey, “—that is, of the great- 
est attainable success—is for the organic 
response to cast in its lot with present auspic- 
ious changes to strengthen them and thus to 
avert the consequences flowing from occur- 
rences of ill-omen.” And this “use of the 
given or finished to anticipate the consequence 
of processes going on,” is what is meant by 
creative intelligence. 

I do not understand creative intelligence 
to mean the same thing in the sixth chapter. 
There Mr. Stuart undertakes to show that the 
generally accepted economic theory, namely, 
that the desire for economic goods is a search 
for the largest sum of pleasure, is not true. 
The acceptance of new commodities, commod- 
ities the satisfaction-value of which is un- 
known, proves that men do actually move 
from one level of satisfaction to another. 
“For the egoism of man,” he pertinently says, 
“is no fixed and unalterable fact.” Life is 
not a matter of accounting, of balancing the 
known satisfaction of the new commodity 
against the known satisfaction to be replaced 
by it. The comparison is constructive, cre- 
ative,—resulting in a changed level of interest 
and experience. The novelty of things ap- 
peals as novelty, and a “spontaneous con- 
structive interest stands more or less con- 
stantly ready in us to go out to meet it and 
possess it.” 

Perhaps all this sounds much like the cre- 
ative intelligence of the first chapter. But 
when read with other passages the identity 
is far from certain, for the progress from 
one standard of life to another appears then 
to be the result of a half-blind push or pull 
from without. “From some source beyond 
the scope and nature of the earlier function 
a suggestion or an impulsion has come by 
which the agent has endeavored to move for- 
ward.” There “is a certain original bent or 
constitutive character of human nature—a 
predisposition, an élan vital perhaps, which 
we must recognize as nothing less than per- 
fectly general and comprehensive—finding ex- 








pression in inventive life and likewise in the 
readiness with which the individual meets a 
new commodity half way and gives it op- 
portunity to become for him, if it can, a new 
necessity and the source of a new type of 
satisfaction.” For Mr. Dewey, the exercise 
of creative intelligence means, “to imagine a 
future which is the projection of the desirable 
in the present, and to invent the instrumental- 
ities of its realization”; for Mr. Stuart, it 
means being urged into an unknown future, 
albeit excited and hopeful, and in retrospect 
to pronounce the new state on the whole better 
than the old. 

It would be interesting to compare the cre- 
ative intelligences just considered with others 
to be found in the book—for example, with 
the creative intelligence Mr. Brown finds at 
work in the field of mathematics, which ap- 
pears to be of a third species. But for fear 
that the criticism may be interpreted as a 
desire for mere verbal consistency, I return to 
Mr. Stuart for a moment. In my judgment, 
he completely fails to cross swords with the 
economic theory he combats, and he fails just 
because his use of creative intelligence is not 
Mr. Dewey’s. His whole discussion of changes 
in labor conditions is individualistic. In a 
given labor market, the least capable pro- 
ducers 
could make both ends meet at the prevailing price 
only by ignoring all but the severely impersonal 
aspects of the process. Taking these costs as a 
base, other more capable or more fortunate producers 
may have been able to make additional expenditures 
of the sort in question, charging these perhaps to 
“welfare” account. The law then intervenes, mak- 
ing labor in effect more expensive for all. The 
old basic labor cost thus becomes obsolete. 
Granting that such a procedure illustrates 
creative intelligence, what economist would 
agree to recognize it as a typical example? 
Even the plain man has heard too much of 
collective bargaining, of collective coercion, to 
accept such an interpretation of a change in 
conditions of labor. The “economic interpre- 
tation” does not hold that the individual life 
of So and So is determined by economic in- 
terests, but that the mass of meén is so moved, 
and Mr. Stuart nowhere attempts to show 
that collective coercion is constructive com- 
parison. I think he would have tried to do 
so, and perhaps have succeeded in doing so, 
had he defined creative intelligence as it is 
found in the first chapter. The very attempt 
would have added to the value of a very sug- 
gestive chapter. 

That the meaning of intelligence is a living 
philosophical problem is shown by Mr. Bode’s 
chapter on the nature of consciousness. 
the light of the wide interest in psychology, 
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the layman will be surprised to learn that 
psychology is in danger of going into bank- 
ruptey. The discussion is of too technical a 
character for consideration here, but the gist 
of it is that, unless the study of behavior is 
substituted for introspection, psychology must 
give up all claim to being a science. But 
when consciousness is regarded as a form of 
behavior, it differs from other forms in that 
it is essentially experimental. All conscious 
situations are situations in which “the pos- 
sibilities of a subsequent moment are em- 
bodied in them as a positive quality.” I am 
compelled to leave this tempting chapter with- 
out saying more because I cannot say enough. 
But those who seek an argument for the be- 
havioristie concept of creative intelligence, 
presented with an honest recognition of diffi- 
culties to be met and an appreciation of the 
snares of language, will find it in this thought- 
ful study. 

If other chapters must be even more briefly 
noticed, this is to carry no implications re- 
garding their value. Mr. Moore’s “Reforma- 
tion of Logic” is a difficult polemic addressed 
to the profession, while the intelligent reader 
will find Mr. Brown’s “Intelligence and Math- 
ematics” an interesting treatment of a sub- 
ject which in most hands would have turned 
out far otherwise. I regret most of all the 
necessity of omitting a criticism of Mr. Mead’s 
illuminating paper on scientific method. The 
privilege of reading a philosophical discussion 
based on breadth of information and at once 
profound and original in thought, catholic in 
spirit, and clear in presentation is rare indeed. 
It should serve as an antidote to the muddle- 
headed obscurantism which of late has shown 
more and more of a tendency to call science 
to account, and it should serve likewise to 
check the arrogance of those whom a little 
science has rendered blind to the unknown 
vast. 

Imagine a rocket shot into the night, there 
bursting into a tapestry of rich, scintillating 
color. Imagine the sparkling fabric to 
vibrate, showing now one charming pictorial 
form and now another, illuminating the face 
of the beholder and lifting up his soul. Im- 
agine the spectacle suddenly to go out, leaving 
you with a beautiful memory and a new sense 
of darkness. You have my experience in 
reading the last chapter of “Creative Intel- 
ligence.” 

Mr. Kallen’s intention is to distinguish be- 
tween philosophy, art, and religion as regards 
the relation of value and existence. There is 
a resemblance and a difference: they agree in 
being dissatisfied with things as they are; 








they differ in what they propose to do about 
it. In philosophy and religion, 

the mind confronts the experiences of death and 
obstruction, of manifoldness, change and materiality, 
and denies them, as Peter denied Jesus. The visible 
world, being not as we want it, we imagine an unseen 
one that satisfies our want, declaring the visible one 
an illusion by its side. So we work a radical sub- 
stitution of desiderates for actualities, of ideals for 
facts, of values for existences. 

In art, on the other hand, and only in art, 
we have the acknowledgment of an actual re- 
lation between these contrasting pairs, such 
that values get themselves realized in exis- 
tence. 

Art alone operates as in fact to convert their 

oppugnance into identity. Intrinsically, its whole 
purpose and technique consists of transmutation of 
values into existences, in the incarnation, the realiza- 
tion of values. 
Or, in a word, “philosophy imaginatively 
abolishes existence in behalf of value, art 
realizes value in existence, religion tends to 
control and to escape the environment which 
exists by means of the environment which is 
postulated.” 

These citations, however, represent an over- 
simplification of the chapter, and there’s the 
rub. Through the recognition that compen- 
satory ideals grow out of concrete life and 
react upon it, the author blurs the distinc- 
tion carefully set up between art on the one 
hand and philosophy and religion on the 
other. The roots of philosophy as of religion 
“reach deep in the soil of events,” and its 
issues have “fruitage in events made over by 
its being.” Moreover, under a careful read- 
ing of the various definitions found in the 
chapter, philosophy and religion tend to fuse, 
and the illustrations offered testify to the 
union. On one page, for example, Christian 
Science is a religion, on another it is a philos- 
ophy ; while Christianity is “philosophy oper- 
ating as a religion.” 


I don’t know why Mr. Kallen should hold 


to his meanings if he does not want to, and I 
am not saying that he should want to. But 
as long as he finds it fun to play hide and seek 
in the manner of this chapter, he makes it 
easy for the reader to carry off a phrase and 
leave the message. Mr. Kallen has a message 
to deliver—a message indicative of insight, 
originality, and courage. Why should we not 
have it? And so it becomes difficult, once 
more, to discover just what the pragmatic 
movement implies. Possibly the difference 
between philosophy, religion, and art is to 
be found not in the espousal or rejection of 
compensatory ideals, nor in the presence or 
absence of an ambition to see life transformed, 
but rather in the nature of the compensatory 
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ideals believed in and the proposed method of 
their realization. In that case the difference 
between Plato and Pragmatism would be just 
that kind of difference. By neglecting any 
such possibility, by arguing on the assumption 
that compensatory ideals are necessarily 
transcendental, by thinking of the relation of 
life and compensatory ideals as static, by 
speaking for and against them as forces trans- 
formative of life, the real issue—namely, what 
he conceives to be the bearing of philosophy, 
religion, and art upon contemporary living 
problems—is clouded and confused. 

In the light of the widespread appeal which 
religion has been making to the “pragmatic 
attitude,” ambiguity at this point is regret- 
table. Mr. Dewey refers to the fact that 
pragmatic philosophy has been “thought to 
provide a new species of sanctions, a new 
mode of apologetics, for certain religious ideas 
whose standing has been threatened.” But 
we are left to guess whether the hope was a 
vain hope. In the chapter on the moral life, 
Mr. Tufts bows politely to religion, but the 
thing happens so suddenly that one is uncer- 
tain whether the greeting was purely formal 
or a sign of friendliness. I am not, of course, 
insisting that Mr. Dewey and Mr. Tufts 
should have expressed themselves on the ques- 
tion of religion; they had other things to do. 
I am recording the fact that the rest of the 
book does not remove the uncertainty with 
which I leave Mr. Kallen’s discussion. And 
if the apostles of clearness are willing to be 
unclear, where shall we turn in our confu- 
sion ? 

The last pages of the book return to its 
opening thought: the recovery of philosophy. 
The plea for philosophy as “a program to 
execute rather than a metaphysic to rest in” 
is the right word, unless it is merely another 
expression of the prevalent nervousness to 
“make good.” Philosophy may bake no bread 
and escape just criticism, but we have a right 
to demand the assistance of her vision in our 
effort to refashion the ordinary weeds of life 
into a dress more becoming to life’s dignity 
and worth. Keeping this demand before us, 
the study of the philosophers will cease to be 
a trip through a menagerie of intellectual 
freaks, and will become instead an adventure 
in discovery—the discovery of the rise and 
evolution of the dominant concepts and pre- 
suppositions of our time. So used, philosophy, 
as William James said, “rouses us from our 
native dogmatic slumber and breaks up our 
eaked prejudices.” A new vision then be- 
comes possible. 

M. C. Oro. 





SOME MODERN SINGERS. 


GREEN BrRaNcHES. By James Stephens. (The 

Macmillan Co.; $1.75.) 

Witp EartH aND OTHER PoEMs. By Padraic 

Colum. (Henry Holt & Co.; $1.25.) 

Amores. By D. H. Lawrence. (B. W. Huebsch; 

$1.50. 

Sole vor Lire. By Irene Rutherford McLeod. 

(B. W. Huebsch; $1.) 

There is no other poet writing in English 
to-day who can compare with James Stephens, 
at his best, for sheer power and purity of 
lyric speech. He is a born singer, gifted with 
the voice, as well as with the vision, of the 
essential poet, singing as the lark sings, or 
the linnet, spontaneously, impulsively; and, 
in his longer, more sustained flights, like “A 
Prelude and a Song,” he soars skyward in 
ascending circles, drenching the air with his 
delicious music. Add to this strictly phys- 
ical endowment—for how does the poet’s 
voice differ in mechanism from that of any 
other singer !—the richness and range of his 
imaginative expression, enabling him to pass 
from the grandiose to the grotesque and back 
again—often, indeed, to combine the two in 
happy strokes of naive audacity that bring 
Deity itself into intimate, familiar contact 
with the homeliest aspects of life, the humblest 
powers of human conception. Add also an 
extraordinary variety of philosophic mood 
and temper, turning with lightning thrust 
from tenderness to indignation, from pity and 
commiseration to harsh, biting wit, and sav- 
age, sardonic humor—to childish cruelty, 
even, when his deep-seated demand for beauty 
is thwarted by some spectacle of ugliness. 
Add, finally, his profound Celtic sensitive- 
ness to the fresh spiritual charm and glamour 
of nature—his fondness, amounting to adora- 
tion, for trees, brooks, rivers, birds, hedges, 
flowers, clouds, hills, sky, the green earth— 
and one will begin to have some perception 
of the significance of James Stephens—poet, 
seer, rhapsode, cosmic humorist. Blake, Shel- 
ley, the Elizabethans—he is akin to all these, 
and all have their share in him as lover of 
man, lover of the soul, lover of liberty, lover 
of love and loveliness. 

It would be too much to expect to find in 
poems of the precise character of those that 
compose Mr. Stephens’s latest book, “Green 
Branches,”—commemorative poems of an 
elegiac rather than of a pure lyric cast or 
inspiration—all the qualities we have enu- 
merated, a complete display of his poetic 
range and power. No poet depends more 
upon utter freedom of impulse and inspira- 
tion ; and even in such a poem as “Spring in 
Ireland: 1916,” where his sympathy is 80 
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clearly stirred to its depths by the fate of 
the young leaders of the Dublin insurrec- 
tion, there is felt the constraint imposed upon 
him by the formal requirements of the sub- 
ject—the pattern set for one whose gift is 
essentially that of improvisation. But if we 
miss much that we are in the habit of look- 
ing for in his work—the humor, the whim- 
sicality, the vision that visualizes the most 
remote tracts of time and space, and, above 
all, the amazing quality of his mimd—we 
find, on the other hand, in high degree, cer- 
tain other traits that we have come to regard 
as characteristic, such as his passionate love 
and observation of nature, and the peculiar 
fluting timbre of his voice. The voice, here, 
in particular, is of a purity and perfection 
that has seldom, if ever, been surpassed in 
any earlier work: and those who found in “A 
Prelude and a Song”—that prothalamion of 
the poet soul in its nuptial flight toward the 
upper regions of innocent joy and ecstasy, 
with the meditative music of its sylvan re- 
frain : 

Arouse, arouse, 

Among the leaves I sing my pleasant song— 
a haunting memory of Spenser and the 
Golden Age, will recover this once more in 
such lines as the following, whose mood and 
mode surely no other English lyrist of our 
day could compass, with equal power of ten- 
der and magical suggestion : 

Fragrance and beauty come in with the green, 

The bushes put on sweet attire, 

The birds forget how chill the airs have been, 

The clouds bloom out again and move in fire; 

Blue is the dawn of day, calm is the lake, 

And merry sounds are fitful in the morn; 

In covert deep the young blackbirds awake, 

They shake their wings and sing upon the morn. 

By nature much more highly gifted than 

Mr. Yeats who, only through the subtlest 
sophistications of his profoundly refined and 
sophisticated art, could, even in his youth, 
achieve the fine, careless effect of complete 
lyric abandonment, Mr. Stephens must now 
stand unchallenged as the leading poetic 
representative of Ireland to-day. This is par- 
ticularly true since Mr. Yeats has assumed 
new “responsibilities” in his verse, which has 
become the vehicle, of his dreams no longer, 
but of his reflections. MacDonagh, Plunkett, 
and Pearse, whose tragic deaths have given 
them a poetic prestige that their work itself, 
subjected to any serious critical test, would 
searcely warrant, could hardly have hoped 
to rival, had they lived, the author of “Songs 
from the Clay” and “The Hill of Vision.” 
Indeed, we can think of no other contempo- 
rary Irish poet who may, for a moment, be 
mentioned with either Mr. Yeats or Mr. Ste- 
phens, unless possibly it be Mr. Padraic 








Colum, and he is of a very different cast and 
calibre from these two. Mr. Yeats, at his best, 
is—or was—a heroic poet, the heroic poet of 
Ireland in our day, reviving the legendary 
material of the past and extracting new sym- 
bolic significance from it for the present. Mr. 
Stephens, through all the fibre of his lyric 
spirit, is a philosophical poet, and Irish, on 
the whole, only in the externals of his style. 
Mr. Colum, on the other hand, is preéminently | 
a popular poet, deriving his surest inspiration 































from the life of the Irish people to-day, but 

frequently lifting this local material to a level 

of general human significance, through his 

ability to invest it with a note of ideal beauty 

and tenderness. There are numerous exam- 

ples of this power in his recent book, “Wild 

Earth and Other Poems,” but nowhere else, 

perhaps, is it seen quite so successfully dis- 

played, as in “A Cradle Song,” which has . 
already begun to find its predestined way into 

anthologies. Mr. Colum is very happy, too, , 
in his adaptations from the Irish, as in the 
piece entitled “I Shall Not Die for Thee”—a " 
curiously close Celtic equivalent of Wither’s 
famous “Shall I Wasting in Despair?” It 

begins : 

O woman, shapely as the swan, 
On your account shall I not die: 


The men you’ve claimed—a trivial clan— 
Were less than I. 


I ask me shall I die for these— 
For blossom-teeth and scarlet lips? 
And shall that delicate swan shape 
Bring my eclipse? 


Well-shaped the breasts and smooth the skin, 
The cheeks are fair, the tresses free— 
And yet I shall not suffer death— 
God over me. 
I also like the neatly turned portrait of “A 
Poor Scholar of the Forties” : 
My eyelids red and heavy are, 
With bending o’er the smould’ring peat. 
I know the Auneid now by heart, 
My Virgil read in cold and heat, 
In loneliness and hunger smart. 
And I know Homer, too, I ween, 
As other poets know Ossian. 

Not at all neat—on the contrary, quite 
ostentatiously careless and dishevelled in a 
manner that borrows much from the old 
Byronic mood of the past—is the portrait 
that Mr. D. H. Lawrence, poet and novelist, 
paints of himself, nearly full-length, in his 
new book, “Amores.” Here the objective 
artist’s trained powers of analysis are brought 
sharply to bear upon his own subjective ex- 
periences, in what tends at times to become 
almost an agony of scrupulous self-revela- 
tion. The title of the book may prove some- 
what misleading, so I hasten to say that it is 
not of women alone that this poet is “amor- 
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ous,” but of life itself, and of every sensa- 
tion it can afford him—even such a sensation 
as sheer physical contact with the outside of 
books : 


I can always linger over the huddled books on the 
stalls 

Always gladden my amorous fingers with the touch 
of their leaves, 


l 
| 


Always kneel in courtship to the shelves in the door- | “” . 7 
a P | mistrust of beauty in verse is merely another 


| manifestation of Puritanism, and that in Mr. 
| Lawrence’s case it is one with the general atti- 


ways, where falls ° 
The shadow, always offer myself to one mistress, 
who always receives. 
At the same time there is, as it were, a cer- 
tain protest on the poet’s part against this 


sensuousness of appeal—the precipitation on | 


nearly every page of sombre spiritual con- | 


flict as the poet seeks to wrench his soul free | 
from earth to range a purer ether, rigorously | 


recording his failures at every step, in the 
exalted mood of a medieval mystic. 

With the novelist’s analytical insight, in 
this poet, go also his dramatic feeling and 
that faculty of vivid visualization, either by 
the image or by the epithet—rarely by the 
phrase—which has been carried over into 
poetry to-day under the name of “Imagism.” 
Mr. Lawrence is an Imagist—one of the reg- 
ular contributors to the Imagist anthology— 
and he has, without question, a high degree of 
verbal evocative power. In him, however, as 
in his fellows, we are conscious at times of the 
intellect—that is, fancy—striving to under- 
take the work of the imagination, and of an 
effect missed through the very effort to render 
it more completely effective. Compare, for 
example, the following picture of spring, with 


that already quoted from Mr. Stephens, and | 


see which it is that most perfectly realizes 
the special mood of the moment—the one that 
is content merely to suggest, with selected de- 
tail and lightest touch, or that which crowds 
the line in the effort to compass all: 
This spring as it comes bursts up in bonfires green, 
Wild puffing of emerald trees, and flame-filled 
bushes, 
Thorn-blossom lifting in wreaths of smoke between 
Where the wood fumes up and the watery, flicker- 
ing rushes. 
I am amazed at this spring, this conflagration 
Of green fires lit on the soil of the earth, this blaze 
Of growing, and sparks that puff in wild gyration, 
Faces of people streaming across my gaze. 


And I, what fountain of fire am I among 
This leaping combustion of spring? My spirit is 
tossed 


About like a shadow buffeted in the throng 





Of flames, a shadow that’s gone astray, and is | 
1 


ost.— 

Like all Imagists, Mr. Lawrence underesti- 
mates the fundamental importance of music as 
an imaginative element in poetry. There is, 
it would seem, a voluntary harshness in much 


mould with an almost ostentatious abstention 
from any attempt to finish and refine it. 
This is the more to be regretted since he has 
a natural feeling for musical form and the 
most successful pieces in the present volume 
are thoee in which he has most subdued the 
initial rugosities of his expression. One can- 
not help feeling that much of this modern 


tude of rebellion against the allure of the 
senses, so strongly felt yet so profoundly re- 
pudiated, which we have already noted. 

The strain of impassioned spiritual pro- 
test which sounds, with a difference, in the 
poetry of both Mr. Stephens and Mr. Law- 
rence—as indeed it does in nearly all recent 
English verse—finds its feminine counterpart. 
in the expression of Miss Irene Rutherford 
McLeod. The author of “Swords for Life” 
lacks, however, like most women poets,— 
though we get a touch of it in Anna Wick- 
ham and Frances Cornford—the robust 
sensuous temperament of her masculine con- 
temporaries, which enables them, in their de- 
gree, and with varying responsiveness, to find 
compensation for the conditions of mortal 
existence in the beauty of nature, the joy of 
sensation, the temporary intoxication of the 
moment that passes. She either feels and sees 
less, or else is less attentive to things seen 
and felt. Hence results a certain thinness 
in her verse, which only at rare moments 
achieves complete imaginative expression. 
For the rest, it rises mainly by sheer force 
of rhetoric and moral seriousness, and though 
it is often eloquent and always singularly 
noble, generous, thoughtful, and high-spirited, 
it fails in the main to become effective as art. 

WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. 








IRISH POLITICS. 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS AND DURING THE 
INTERREGNUM. Vol. III. By Richard Bagwell. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.; $5.) 

In the days of Henry II, when the English 
were laying the foundation of their control in 
Ireland, Gerald the Welshman, an ecclesiastic 
with the instincts of the modern reporter, ac- 
companied one of the expeditions to the Green 
Isle. Among the many interesting things that 


he had to report on his return was this, that 


_ four Irish prophets had assured their people 


of his verse, which comes rough-cast from the | 


that Ireland would not be conquered before 
the eve of Judgment Day. More than seven 
hundred years have passed since this prophecy 
was uttered, and thus far very little has hap- 
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pened to discredit the prophets. Ireland is, 
indeed, governed to a large extent by alien 
officials, but the Irish people remain uncon- 
quered. 

There have been many attempts on the part 
of the Irish to cast off what they regard as 
the English yoke, but most of these have been 
locel uprisings or the vain efforts of ambitious 
leaders who miscalculated the chances of suc- 
cess. Three times, however, there have been 
rebellions which have been almost national in 
extent: in 1641, 1689, and 1798. If we count 
the Sinn Fein revolt of last year, the number 
will be four ; but it is not likely that the events 
of Easter, 1916 will bulk very large in Irish 
history. 

The story of Ireland’s struggle against the 
predominant partner in the United Kingdom 
has been told many times and by many 
writers. And yet no one has thus far pro- 
duced a truly reliable and satisfactory history 
of Ireland. Most excellent work has been done 
for some of the periods of Irish history, but 
the general accounts, while often very enter- 
taining, are invariably disappointing. Among 
the many virtues that a historian must possess 
is the ability to study and present his evidence 
in a sane, dispassionate manner ; his emotions 
must not be allowed to becloud his judgment. 
A German historian once said that history 
should be written in anger, and his advice 
appears to have found wide acceptance among 
Irish writers. A student of history who comes 
to his task with the conviction that all that 
the English have done in Ireland has been 
evil will find it difficult to sift truth from 
error and to give the proper emphasis to facts 
and events. On the other hand, English 
writers too often have failed to appreciate the 
fact that the English methods of government 
in Ireland have usually been unintelligent 
and frequently unjust. And with such widely 
differing view-points, the results will inevit- 
ably show great difference. 

I am glad to say, however, that in recent 
years a historian has appeared in Ireland to 
whom these criticisms do not appiy. For 
more than thirty years Mr. Richard Bagwell, 
an Irish barrister and politician of ability and 
influence, has made the study of Irish his- 
torical sources his chief occupation. In 1885 
he published the first two volumes of his 
“Ireland under the Tudors,” which a later 
volume carried to completion. Mr. Bagwell 
next proceeded to write the history of “Ire- 
land under the Stuarts,” two volumes of 
which appeared in 1909. Now a third volume 
has come from the press, which apparently 
completes the work that the author set out 
todo. Mr. Bagwell prefaced his study of the 





Tudor period with chapters on the early his- 
tory of his native land; in his six volumes he 
has, therefore, given us a detailed account 
of the life and growth and struggles and 
heroic deeds of the Irish people from the com- 
ing of the Northmen in the eighth or ninth 
century to the battle of the Boyne in 1690. 
There still remains the long story of two cen- 
turies to study and write; but as Mr. Bagwell 
has already completed his seventy-sixth year, 
it is likely that he may prefer to close his 
career as a historian with the present volume. 

Though Irish by birth, Mr. Bagwell is 
probably of Anglo-Irish stock. In politics he 
is a Unionist of the more positive type. This 
fact is, of course, sufficient to render his work 
unacceptable to a large part of the reading 
public in Ireland; for in spite of his almost 
painful effort to do justice to both sides in the 
controversies of Britain, it is quite clear that 
Mr. Bagwell regards the union of Ireland with 
England as one that is necessary to both coun- 
tries. Critics generally have, however, found 
much to praise in Mr. Bagwell’s histories. 
His evident fairness, his judicial attitude, his 
restraint in drawing conclusions and in fram- 
ing statements have been remarked upon by 
many reviewers. For his literary style there 
is very little to be said: it is clear but prosy 
and bald. After having detailed the mis- 
government of Berkeley’s administration he 
remarks: “The corrupt administration of 
Berkeley and Leighton could not be called a 
success”; the statement is clear but scarcely 
vivid. Occasionally he allows himself the use 
of an exclamation point, but only when the 
need of emphasis seems very great. 

The present volume begins with the restora- 
tion of Charles II and closes with the defeat 
of the Stuart forces by William III at the 
battle of the Boyne. The story of the restora- 
tion in its Irish phase is told in some detail, 
and an effort is made to show what its prob- 
lems were and who contributed most to their 
solution. In the background lies the rebellion 
of 1641 with its direful consequences in the 
confiscation of Irish lands; perhaps in no 
other work can be found a more satisfactory 
statement of the great difficulties that the 
king’s representatives had to contend with in 
the matter of these lands. Great injustice 
was done to the native population in the 
process of settlement, but the author shows 
clearly that it was difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, at the time to devise any plan of settle- 
ment that would not lead to injustice. 

During the thirty years covered by Mr. 
Bagwell’s narrative, five men governed Ire- 
land as Lord-Lieutenants; but of these only 
two, Ormonde and Tyrconnel, are of any 
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particular importance. Ormonde was loyal to 
the English crown; Tyrconnel was not. In 
his dealings with the Catholic hierarchy Or- 
monde appears to have aimed at justice and 
leniency. Tyrconnel, on the other hand, made 
use of his power to further Catholic interests, 
with the result that the Protestant minority 
was panic stricken. It is evident that Tyr- 
connel’s policy was in a large degree respon- 
sible for the sorrows that came upon the Irish 
people in the following century. 

Nearly one-half of the volume is devoted to 
the revolution of 1689 in its Irish aspects. 
The story of the siege of Londonderry is told 
with all the necessary fulness of detail, but 
without any attempt to bring out the dramatic 
possibilities of the episode. Earlier writers 
have emphasized the heroism of the defense; 
Mr. Bagwell calls attention to the weakness 
of the attack. At one time, he tells us, “the 
besieging army was then under 3000 men, and 
not one musket in ten was serviceable, so that 
they had to entrench themselves against the 
attacks of the garrison.” At the same time 
he gladly admits that the men of Derry 
showed wonderful heroism, but it was shown 
in fighting want and famine, and not on the 
field against the half-armed forces of King 
James. 

Perhaps the most important chapter in the 
volume is that which deals with the Irish 
parliament of 1689. This body has fre- 
quently been characterized as a liberal assem- 
bly with a most tolerant spirit, which was 
shown in the effort to find some means by 
which all the three churches in Ireland might 
be given freedom of worship. But Mr. Bag- 
well’s account shows clearly that the question 
of the land was far more interesting than that 
of. religion. “The members were squabbling 
for estates instead of preparing to resist the 
Prince of Orange, dividing the bear’s skin 
before they had killed the bear.” Further- 
more, the attainder of 2400 Protestants did 
not promise very much for religious tolera- 
tion. The parliament was a failure; it had 
met in the hopes of being able to cut all 
connection with England except the bond of a 
common king; and an attempt was made to 
repeal Poynings’s law, but King James would 
hear of no independent Ireland and inter- 
posed his veto. 

The act of attainder may be justified as 
proper revenge for what the Irish Catholics 
had suffered earlier at the hands of the 
Protestants, but it was impolitic to say the 
least. For when the Protestants returned to 
power after the downfall of the Stuart cause, 
it was with fear in their hearts; and to secure 
their position, their lives, and their property, 


| they passed the notorious penal laws, which 
| reduced the native population to the state 
of helots. It is often difficult to determine 
where to place the blame for the evils that 
have befallen the Irish people, but in most 
eases the impartial historian is likely to find 
that all the various elements that have found 
homes on Irish soil have had their share in the 
undoing of Ireland. 
LAURENCE M. Larson. 
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REAL JEWS AND UNREAL GENTILES. 


BriAN BANAKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY up to the 
Age of Twenty-four, Faithfully set down by 
W. B. Trites. (Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50.) 
MENDEL: A Story of Youth. By Gilbert Can- 
nan. (George H. Doran; $1.50.) 

THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. By Sidney L. Nyburg. 

(J. B. Lippincott Co.; $1.50.) 

If a competent novelist portrays a boy of 
another race than yours in a country you 
have never seen, you will recognize your own 
boyhood and find in the fictitious adventures 
the counterpart of the scenes which you and 
your fellows enacted or dreamed of enacting. 
The commonplace that human nature is alike 
the world over is a commonplace because it is 
true; another truth which cannot be worn 
thin by repetition is that the skilful story- 
teller makes everything that his characters 
do seem as real, as natural as if the reader 
had done it or witnessed it himself. These 
generalities apply to stories of adults, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Henry Esmond, or Ulysses. Be- 
tween children in stories and in life there is 
a much closer resemblance ; they have not de- 
veloped into the diversities of experience and 
character which divide grown people. You, 
madam, may be puzzled or offended by the 
mature thoughts and actions of Emma Bo- 
vary or Diana of the Crossways; as little girls 
you would have played together with your 
dolls in alternations of strife and affection, 
just like other little girls, and the wisest stu- 
dent of child psychology could not have 
guessed how each of you would develop or 
what special form of educational modified 
milk your unfolding natures required. I do 
not understand immediately Richard Fever- 
el’s father or the aristocratic egoist, Sir 
Willoughby Patterne ; I have to take on faith 
Meredith’s expositions of the men and his 
descriptions of a kind of society in which I 
have never lived. But I understand at once 
the incendiary exploit of the boy Richard 
and the devotion of Crossjay to Clara Middle- 
ton. I have been there and I know. . 

So that every author who draws a boy lays 
| himself open to a. world full of critics, all of 
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whom, except the unhappy few who never had 
a childhood or have forgotten it, are qualified 
to judge the veracity of his portrait. I am 
sure that Mr. Briggs’s two series of “car- 
toons,” “When a Feller Needs a Friend” and 
“The Days of Real Sport,” those humanely 
humorous pictures of the kids we were 
brought up with, would appeal instantly, even 
without a translation of the American boy- 
talk, to Nexé, the Danish novelist. For Nex6’s 
beautiful story of the boyhood of “Pelle the 
Conqueror” shows that he remembers what 
boys do and that he knows how to remind us 
of what we too remember but have not the 
selective imagination to recall. and revivify. 
We are confident of our response to the boy- 
hood of Pelle, though we have no first-hand 
knowledge of Danish peasant life. And if the 
first part of “Pelle the Conqueror” seems even 
finer than the other parts of that masterpiece, 
one reason may be that Pelle’s struggles in 
manhood are in a world which is in many re- 
spects alien from ours, whereas the boy never 
for a moment steps out of the light of our 
familiar dawn. 

It is, therefore, not as a literary critic fret- 
ting over details of technique and style, nor 
as a world-worn cosmopolite who has lived 
among all sorts and conditions of men, but 
as a simple provincial American reader that 
I pronounce judgment on two boys in recent 
fiction. One is Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s “Men- 
del”; the other is “Brian Banaker,” whose 
autobiography is “faithfully set down” by 
Mr. W. B. Trites. Let us dispose of the bad 
boy first. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Court has to deal 
not with Brian Banaker but with his recorder, 
Mr. Trites. The only thing boyish about this 
alleged autobiography of a boy is the imma- 


- turity of the author. Brian Banaker never 


existed. He is represented as the son of 
Philadelphia millionaires, born in 1873 and 
married on the last page at the age of twenty- 
four. The marriage must have been happy, 
because the girl, Marcelle, never existed, 
either, and so no harm was done. Perhaps a 
real woman might appear to a real boy of 
twenty-four as the author says Marcelle ap- 
peared to Brian, “like an exquisite moon- 
light dream.” But it takes a human being to 
see a dream. In this contact of unrealities 
moonshine embraces moonlight. 

A few years ago Mr. Trites announced him- 
self as in revolt against the timidities of 
American fiction. His circular about him- 
self was young and swaggering, but its direct 
promises sounded sincere and were in part 
substantiated by the promising qualities of 
two novels, of one of which, called, I think, 








“John Cave,” I retain a favorable though 
hazy impression. Mr. Trites’s literary hero 
is, or was, Dostoevsky, about whom he wrote 
an emotional article. He went to England in 
a state of defiant despair of current American 
literature. I do not know what he has done 
between that challenging flight and the ap- 
pearance of the present volume. I hoped 
that he would smash through the weak reti- 
cences of the American novel and join with 
some of the younger Englishmen in giving 
to our fiction that tingling, naked sense of 
life which informs the best novels of con- 
tinental Europe. The fulfilment of that hope 
is not to be found in work so false as “Brian 
Banaker’s Autobiography.” 

To justify the foregoing condemnation I 
submit one episode. At the age of twelve 
Brian resolves to get drunk. “All afternoon 
I was silent and grave, thinking of the strange 
experience that lay before me, and that even- 
ing, with a corkscrew in my hand and 
‘Frankenstein’ under my arm, I mounted to 
my rooms to begin my orgy. . . Fillinga 
glass with red wine, I asked myself if ever 
before a boy like me had embarked in this 
deliberate manner on so great a deed as get- 
ting drunk?” The answer is that there never 
was a boy like you. There have no doubt 
been boys who in secret imitation of their 
bibulous elders tasted alcohol and made them- 
selves ingloriously sick; but betchaboots they 
never indulged in any such solemn self-ques- 
tioning about the deliberation with which they 
embarked upon the thrilling adventure. 

It may be that such a boy as Brian would 
have been if he had ever been born and had 
lived to his present hypothetical age, forty- 
four, might have written, or dictated to Mr. 
Trites, such a fatuous autobiography; that 
therefore the book is true to character. But 
a wise literary adviser would have recom- 
mended a psychopathic examination out of 
consideration for his friend and would have 
suppressed the record out of consideration 
for his own literary ambitions. 

Our good boy is Mr. Cannan’s “Mendel.” 
His parents are Jews from Austrian Poland 
who live in the harsh poverty of the London 
slums. Mendel has genius and becomes a suc- 
cessful painter. He is not the greatest painter 
in England, pushed to the summit by a too 
facile biographer ; he is moderately, humanly 
successful, and that is one reason you be- 
lieve in him. He struggles, fails, loses here, 
gains there. He has wilful forward-reaching 
intelligence and at the same times baffling lim- 
itations of circumstance and temperament. 
You need have no first-hand knowledge of 
the intimate life of Jewish proletarians; you 
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need never have seen a London studio; you 
are simply sure that Mendel is true, that so 
and no otherwise he was born, endowed with 
talent, burdened with failings, that his en- 
counters with living persons and actual things 
must have fallen out as they did. 

Pictures by modern Jews of their own 
people, such as Zangwill’s tales of the Ghetto 
and some excellent stories of the East Side 
of New York, by Abraham Cahan and others, 
often have the effect of special pleading in 
behalf of the race. They not only appeal to 
your sympathies by their pathos and ro- 
mance and humor but seem to urge a little 
argumentatively the theme: “Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions?” This is not always an artistic de- 
fect, because without swerving from fealty 
to nature, fiction may be legitimately reén- 
foreed by any high emotional purpose. 
Scott’s local and racial patriotism, his eager- 
ness to celebrate the virtues of Scottish noble 
and commoner, did not detract from his nar- 
rative power, but on the contrary was a 
source of added vitality, an enthusiasm which 
inspired and redeemed stories that were slug- 
gishly composed. Some of the great Russian 
stories are all the more poignant because they 
contentiously expose the wounds of the peas- 
ant. Nevertheless Mendel’s character is the 
more convincing because it is not drawn from 
a pro-Hebraic point of view and because the 
Gentile characters are drawn with impartial 
fidelity. Logan the Scotsman moves through 
the story, as free, independent, and self-as- 
sertive as Mendel himself. The English girl, 
Morrison, over whose reluctant passion Men- 
del’s hot nature blunders to conquest, is as 
strongly conceived as Mendel’s mother, who, 
with century-old wisdom in her eyes, watches 
uncomprehendingly the growth of her modern 
son. 

Mendel is interesting as a person, as an ar- 
tist, as a Jew—in that order. A more highly 
specialized study of the Jew as Jew is “The 
Chosen People,” by Mr. Sidney L. Nyburg. 
The grouping of these two books together is 
a matter of the reviewer’s convenience, and 
it is perhaps unfair to compare them. But 
since they lie together let us be odious for a 
moment. Mendel is an artist; the hero of 
“The Chosen People” is a rabbi. To me an 
artist and art talk are more interesting than 
a minister and religious talk. Moreover, Mr. 
Cannan is a master of phrasing; he has the 
poetic sense of words, the sense of beauty. 
Mr. Nyburg often falls into flat phrases; he 
tolerates the continued union of old verbal 
associates that ought to be weary of each 
other. With that much of dispraise, let me 








hasten to pull Mr. Nyburg’s story out of the 
shadow of its greater contemporary. 

For it deserves the light. And it can stand 
it. I have seen few modern American stories 
so earnest, direct, free from palaver and sen- 
timentality. The popular rabbi of a fash- 
ionable synagogue in Baltimore is involved in 
two contests, one between his loyalty to Juda- 
ism and his love for a Gentile woman, the 
other between the rich Jews of his congrega- 
tion, the employing class, and the poor Jews 
of the wage-earning class. Both contests are 
human and dramatic, and the fine young fel- 
low who was caught in them is worth know- 
ing. The problems of the Jew in America 
are presented but not expounded. There is 
no trace of a desire on the author’s part to 
justify the Jew to the Gentile reader. Here 
he is, in his strength and his weakness, with 
his fine idealism, with his commercial vul- 
garity, neither adorable nor detestable, but 
intensely interesting. I hope Mr. Nyburg 
will give us more stories of a race that has 
always offered rich dramatic material. 


JOHN Macy. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Sea Warrare. By Rudyard Kipling. Double- 

day, Page; $1.25. 

So much unmitigated nonsense has been written 
about Rudyard Kipling in recent years that his 
latest collection comes almost like a challenge. It 
is fashionable to-day to speak of “when Kipling 
was at his best,” with the implication that his 
later work is sheer senility, and Mulvaney, 
Ortheris, and Learoyd are scoffed at as impossible 
creatures, neither types nor individuals, by those 
who nevertheless cannot think of Kipling without 
those Soldiers Three of his. The fact is that as. 
he created in fiction characters that, whether or 
not they ever existed in the British army, have 
lived and do live in the hearts of men, so now in 
journalism he has pictured the Jutland Fight so 
well that those who read may never forget it. If 
a youngster had written “Sea Warfare,” he would 
already be a made man. It is better than “Sealed 
Orders.” With access to men and records that is 
his by right of merit, he has described the men 
of the modern navy “because of the love that he 
bore them, seriving them clearly,” and no other 
account, either of the men or the battles, has ap- 
proached his in clarity or value. Only one Amer- 
lean writer has so far laid his finger on the secret 
by which Kipling may be understood. In a recent 
article Mr. Will Irwin discussed the cleavage in 
the British race between Norman blood and Saxon 
—a cleavage that very few understand but that 
is very illuminating. Rudyard Kipling is clear 
Saxon, of the old sweet-smelling Saxon earth. 
He sees and writes from the Saxon point of view. 
His Norman-blooded officers are seen from be- 
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neath; we are never allowed to be on terms with 
them; those characters of his that we know at all 
intimately are Saxon to a man, and his rare her- 
oines are Saxon. He shows us England and the 
English from the point of view of the conquered 
who absorbed their conquerors, and India through 
his kindly spectacles frets a little beneath the Nor- 
man heel. His Gadsbys and officers of that stamp 
are true Norman; his Saxons mingle much more 
with the natives. That is why the covenanted class 
in India quite candidly doesn’t like him. In his 
most recent book he has given us again the purely 
Saxon viewpoint, writing as a brother when he 
writes of Grimsby fishermen. On the other hand, 
his officers {and the Navy with its rigorous caste 
rule is practically all Norman on the upper deck) 
are admirable at a little distance. If we study 
them as our own officers, to be obeyed and allowed 
full elbow-room even in submarines, we get them 
in true perspective at once. It is not that Kip- 
ling does not understand the officers, for he knows 
them better than most of them know themselves; 
but that he sees them with the eyes of the lower 
deck, as surely and consistently as he writes of 
them with the pen of a master. 


Lyrics FROM THE CHINESE. By Helen Wad- 

dell. Houghton Mifflin; $1. 

To our recent importations of ancient poetry 
from distant lands, we are now adding several 
volumes of Chinese verse. One of the first of 
these, and by far the best that the reviewer has 
seen, is “Lyrics from the Chinese,” by Helen 
Waddell; she claims to be little more than a trans- 
lator, but in reality has considerably greater abil- 
ity than that unpoetical term might indicate. In 
attempting to give a correct impression of these un- 
usual lyries one is tempted to say at one moment 
that they are reminiscent of Christina Rossetti, at 
another of Stevenson, at another of Emily Dick- 
inson; none of these apparently incongruous 
statements would be exact, though all have some 
shadow of basis, for the "impression that above 
all these poems give us is one of absolute indi- 
viduality, of something quite original and appeal- 
ing. The songs included in this volume are some 
of them probably among the oldest in existence. 
This is one of the latest of them, having been 
written in 675 B. C. How extraordinarily modern 
it all is: 

I would have gone to my lord in his need, 

Have galloped there all the way, 

But this is a matter concerns the State, 

And I, being a woman, must stay. 


I watched them leaving the palace yard, 
In carriage and robe of state. 

I would have gone by the hills and the fords; 
I know they will come too late. 


I may walk in the garden and gather 
Lilies of mother-of-pearl. 

T had a plan would have saved the State. 
—But mine are the thoughts of a girl. 


The Elder Statesmen sit on the mats, 
And wrangle through half the’ day; 
A hundred they have drafted A dropped, 
And mine was the only way. 
No doubt the crities are sincere when they say that 





“simplicity” is the main note of these lyries. They 
only show themselves extremely unsensitive to those 
very subtleties of thought which are so much 
prized to-day in criticism. It isn’t that the verses 
of Miss Waddell say one thing and mean another, 
only that they mean a great deal more than they 
ever say in so many words. Here is a very simple 
example; almost any reader would be able to elab- 
orate the idea further in his own mind: 

How say they that the Ho is wide, 

When I could ford it if I tried? 

How say they Sung is far away, 

When I can see it every day? 


Yet must indeed the Ho be deep, 

When I have never dared to leap; 

And since I am content to stay, 

Sung must indeed be far away. 
It is far easier for the critic to attribute simple- 
mindedness to an author than to himself. But the 
easy way is not always the true way. One doesn’t 
mean by this that the verses in this book hold 
great messages or present to us portentous riddles, 
only that it becomes tiresome to hear them naively 
described as pleasant fancies unaffectedly set down. 
They are far more than that. They give a splen- 
did impression of color and action, not by em- 
ploying any mystic or impressionistic methods, 
but by virtue of direct, terse, and vivid descrip- 
tion. They have in them the spark of truth, the 
attractiveness of reality. 


Our First War tn Mexico. By Farnham 

Bishop. Scribner; $1.25. 

Some seventy years ago, Henderson Yoakum 
produced a “History of Texgs” that has formed 
the basis of every subsequent account of that inter- 
esting commonwealth. Some three years ago, Mr. 
George Lockhart Rives published his epochal work 
on “The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848.” 
The vanguard of Mr. Rives’s popularizers, not to 
mention the plagiarists, has already ap % 
Prominent among the former group is Mr. Bishop. 
In his preface, Mr. Bishop duly acknowledges his 
indebtedness to his scholarly predecessor, and fre- 
quently reiterates his obligation in the su i 
pages. There are a few acknowledgments to other 
well-known sources, such as Grant’s “Memoirs,” 
the monumental “American Nation,” Polk’s Diary, 
and the volumes of Semmes, Kendall, Hughes, Con- 
nelly, and Ballentine. The author makes no claim 
to originality, and duly acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to others. His ess invites 
perusal. In the first five chapters, comprising more 
than a fourth of the book, Mr. Bishop attempts 
with indifferent success to sketch the history of our 
Southwest. Obviously he is here summarizing 
other volumes, including those of his chief source, 
rather than giving his own well-digested conclusions. 
It would be difficult to give such a digest within the 
limit of eleven thousand words. As it is, he makes 
many slips in chronology and fact, to say noth- 
ing of interpretation, in attempting the summary. 
Yet he does mention names and events that may 
arouse the casual reader to further search; and 
in an occasional passage, such as that describing 
the fall of the Alamo, or the battle of San Jacinto, 
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approaches vividness of narration. The remainder 
of the book treats of the war itself. In this, the 
author’s own militia experience and the events 
of the moment, lead him to give his story a prac- 
tical turn. The various battles are described at 
length, with details regarding numbers, accoutre- 
ment, munitions, and service which pres- 
ent-day comparisons. His account is fair to the 
Mexican contestants, and he makes no effort to 
conceal the utter political and military demoraliza- 
tion on their part that served to obscure the unpre- 
paredness of the Americans. He uses his data to 
emphasize our present situation. From this stand- 
point his volume smacks more of militarism than 
of sympathy for a deluded but high-spirited op- 
ponent. Mr. Bishop devoutly hopes there will 
never be a second war with Mexico, but in this 
instance his pen has done little to promote that 
good understanding between the two peoples by 
which alone war can be avoided. 


Bernarp SHaw: THE MAN AND THE MAsK. 
By Richard Burton. Holt; $1.50. 


If Hector Malone were to come to life, the first 
job he would tackle would be the justification of 
Mr. Shaw. He would understand the need and 
feel the possibility. Hector would never be fooled 
by his creator—he would divine the vestryman 
under the revolutionary; and he would not be 
satisfied until he had introduced the vestryman to 
a wide public. His special task would be to take 
the sting and menace out of his master’s m 
by translating it into the terms of a traditional 
idealism. He would feel that Mr. Shaw’s par- 
ticular idealism had more claim on his respect after 
he had shown that it was rather like Ruskin’s or 
Blake’s; it would have, you see, a literary back- 
ground. And he would feel the need of making 
Mr. Shaw completely acceptable in order that he 
might himself accept him. Mr. Burton has here 
undertaken the task of making Mr. Shaw accept- 
able to an audience presumably more or less 
shocked by Shavian antics and not yet accustomed 
to blunt speaking. Always moderate and correct 
himself, Mr. Burton has made Shaw, too, moderate 
and correct—after a fashion. Mr. Shaw’s violence 
is after all, his interpreter implies, largely a 
violence of language. To see him as he really is, 
a good-hearted and relatively conservative man b 
no means bent on standing institutions on end, 
you have only to interpret his whimsical explosive- 
ness of epithet in the of an immemorial 
humanitarianism; and Mr. Burton is expert at 
finding less excitin uivalents. Mr. Burton ev- 
idently feels that Mr. Shaw has wrestled with lan- 
guage in vain, for, though he admires his athletic 
prose and quotes it freely, he is never content to 
let Mr. Shaw explain himself. Throughout the 
book nothing so tempts him to explication as the 
obvious, and he expands and comments on the 
epigrams with a platform fulness. But he has 
written a thoroughgoing book of a sort: he gives 
you the man, the playwright, the social thinker, 
and so on, all quite unexceptionably. In short, it 
is precisely the sort of book that should help to 
introduce Shaw to an audience that he has never 
taken the trouble to address. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





Williams Haynes has made a special study of the 
Little Theatres, being associated with the North- 
ampton Players. He has written two one-act plays 
and considerable criticism. 

Thorstein Veblen is best known as the author of 
that delightful book, “The Theory of the Leisure 
Class.” He has written many books and maga- 
zine articles on economic subjects. 

M. Colum is the wife of the Irish poet 
and story-writer, Padraic Colum. 

M. C. Otto is a teacher of philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin. F 

Laurence M. Larson is professor of history at 
the University of Illinois. 

John Macy has written, in addition to numerous 
magazine articles on literary topics, a book of 
stimulating and fresh estimates of American 
writers. 

“Second Youth,” a novel by Allan Updegraff, 
is published to-day by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

“The Interlopers,” a novel by Griffing Bancroft, 
is announced for early publication by The Bancroft 
Co. 

May publications of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons are: “The Hundredth Chance,” by Ethel M. 
Dell, and “The New Greek Comedy,” by Philippe 
E. Legrand. 

Among the books in train for early publication 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are: “Women in 
War,” by Francis Gribble, and “From the Gulf 
to Ararat,” by G. E. Hubbard. 

New publications of the George H. Doran Co. 
are: “The Man Who Tried to Be It,” by Cameron 
Mackenzie; “Women Are People!” by Alice Duer 
Miller; “The Wonder,” by J. D. Beresford. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish “Comptes Rendus of Observation and Rea- 
soning,” by Dr. J. Y. Buchanan, F.R.S., Chemist 
and Physicist of the Challenger Expedition. 

May publications of the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
are: “A Munster Twilight,” by D. Corkery; “Our 
Part in the Great War,” by Arthur Gleason; 
“Open Boats,” by Alfred Noyes, and “Dynamite 
Stories,” by Hudson Maxim. 

Two attractive volumes bound in limp leather 
are “Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mental- 
ity,” by Norbert J. Melville, and “Laws of Phys- 
ical Science,” by Edwin F. Northrup, recently 
brought out by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Two books of educational interest are those re- 
eently brought out by Messrs. Silver, Burdette & 
Co.: “Seientifie Measurement of Classroom Prod- 
uets,” by J. Crosby Chapman, and “Rural School 
Management,” by William A. Wilkinson. 

Four new volumes in Messrs. Duffield & Co.’s 
“Master Spirits of Literature” series are now in 
preparation. They are: “Cervantes,” by Rudolph 
Schevill; “Shapespeare,” by Raymond Macdonald 
Alden; “Tolstoy,” by George Rapall Noyes; “Vir- 
gil,” by H. W. Prescott. 

The John Lane Co. published on April 14: “Sea 
Plunder,” by H. de Vere Stacpoole; “The Wan- 
derer on a Thousand Hills,” by Edith Wherry; 
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“The End of the Flight,” by Burton Kline; “Mr. | 
Cushing and Mile. De Chastel,” by Frances Rum- 
sey; “Giddy Mrs. Goodyer,” by Mrs. Horace 
Tremlett. 

New Seribner publications are: “The Madness of 
May,” by Meredith Nicholson; “Peter Sanders, 
Retired,” by Gordon Hall Gerorld; “Anchorage,” 
by Florence Olmstead; “At Plattsburg,” by Allen 
French; “Greater Italy,” by William K. Wallace; 
“The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus,” 
by Charles Foster Kent; “Faith in Christ,” by 
John J. Moment. 

May publications of Messrs. Robert M. McBride 
& Co. are: “William Hohenzollern,” by Edward 
Lyell Fox; “Aeroplane Design,” by F. 8. Barn- 
well; “The Book of the Pistol and Revolver,” by 
Hugh B. C. Pollard; “The History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century,” by Heinrich von 
Treitschke (volume III); “The Law and the 
Word,” by Thomas Troward; “How to Make Con- 
erete Garden Furniture and Accessories,” edited 
by John T. Fallon, and “The Aeroplane,” by H. 
Barber. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. announced for 
publication on April 14, the following books: “The 
Ford,” by Mary Austin; Colonel James Morris 
Morgan’s “Recollections of a Rebel Reefer”; 
“Pincher Martin,” by “Taffrail”; “Letters from a 
French Hospital,” translated by Violet Meynell; 
“Some Imagist Poets, 1917”; “A Lonely Flute,” 
by Odell Shepard; Emile Verhaeren’s “Plays” and 
“Love Poems”; “The Yosemite and Other Poems,” 
by Caroline Hazard, and “Money: What it is, and 
How to use it,” by William R. Hayward. 

The April publications of Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. inelude: “Enchantment,” by E. Temple 
Thurston; “MecAllister’s Grove,” by Marian Hill; 
“Women and Work,” by Helen Marie Bennett; 
“Town Planning for Small Communities,” by 
Charles S. Bird; “Municipal Functions,” by Her- 
man G. James; “An Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology,” by Charles A. Ellwood; “Mental Ad- 
justments,” by F. Lyman Wells; “A Seale of 
Performance Tests,” by Rudolf Pintner and D. G. 
Paterson; “Dance Music the Whole World Plays,” 
edited by Albert E. Wier; “The Trail of Tecum- 
seh,” by Paul Tomlinson, and “Scott Burton, For- 
ester,” by E. G. Cheyney. 

Fortheoming publications of the Columbia 
University Press are: “The Mystic Vision in the 
Grail Legend and in the Divine Comedy,” by 
Lizette Andrews Fisher; “English Domestic Re- 
lations 1487-1563,” by Chilton Latham Powell; 
“Sanskrit Poems of Mayura,” by G. Payn Quack- 
enbos; “Muhammedan Laws of Marriage and 
Divoree,” by Ahmed Shukri; “French Criticism 
of American Literature,” by Harold Elmer Mantz; 
“The Early Life of Robert Southey,” by William 
Haller; “Columbia University Contributions to the 
History of Ideas,” by Members of the Department 
of Philosophy, Columbia University; “The Prob- 
lem of Space in Jewish Medieval Philosophy,” by 
Israel Isaac Efros; “The Unmarried Mother in 
German Literature,” by Oscar H. Werner; “The 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Middle Years. By Katharine Tynan. 8vo, 415 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Galusha A. Grow. By James T. DuBois and Ger» 
trude Mathews. 12mo, 305 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

Twenty-Eight Years of 
By Hans C. Shellrud. 
G. Badger. $1.35. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Confusion of Tongues. By Paul Revere Frothing- 
12mo, 265 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Interesting Experience. 
12mo, 245 pages. Richard 


ham. 
$1.25. 

The Influence of Horace on the Chief Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Mary Rebecca 


Thayer. 
Paper. 
To the Nations. From the French of Paul Richard. 
With an introduction by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. 12mo, 79 pages. James B. Pond. $1. 
Cycles of Personal Belief. By Waldo Emerson 
Hit a 12mo, 149 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


8vo, 117 pages. Yale University Press. 


Tennyson’s Use of the Bible. By Edna Moore 
Robinson. 8vo, 110 pages. The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $1.50. 

Essayists. By William Hawley Davis. 
12mo, 217 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 
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FICTION. 
a Square. a | Robert Cutler. 


Illustrated, 
12mo, 322 pages. he Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The Chosen People. By Sidney L. Nyberg. Second 

— 12mo, 363 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Visions. By Count Ilya Tolstoy. Illustrated, 12mo, 
201 pages. James B. Pond. $1.35. 
r. and Mile. du Chastel. By Frances 
Rumsey. 12mo, 332 pages. John Lane Co. $1.40. 
The Madness of May. By Meredith Nicholson. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 187 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1. 
Giddy Mrs. Goodyer. By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 
12mo, 307 pages. John Lane Co. 1.25. 
Petunia. By Mrs. a ge 12mo, 305 
pages . P. Dutton $1.5 
The End of the Flight. By ae “iitae. 12mo, 
441 pages. John ne Co. $1.50. 
Peter Sanders, Retired. By Gordon Hall Gerould. 
12mo, 338 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Antony Gray,—Gardener. By Leslie Moore. 12mo, 
348 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Saité6 Musashi-Bé Benkei. Tales of the Wars of the 
Gempei. By James 8S. de Benneville. Illustrated, 
2 vols., 12mo, 391-453 pages. Published by the 
author. Yokohama. 8.00 yen. 
The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills. By Edith 
Wherry. 12mo, 305 pages. John Lane Co. $1.40. 
Sea Plunder. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 12mo, 313 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.30. 
The Triflers. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. Illus- 
grates. i2mo, 317 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


An Alabaster Box. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
and Florence Morse ingsley. Illustrated, 
12mo, 311 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Starr, of the Desert. By B. M. Bower. With fron- 
“tr 12mo, 312 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 


Pippin. By Laura E. Richards. With a’ we 
12mo, 305 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Straight Road. Anonymous. 
12mo, 356 pages, George H. Doran Co. 

Give My Love to Maria. By Florence Guertin 
Tuttle. With frontispiece, 13mo, 262 pages. The 
Abingdon Press. ‘ 

Doubloons—and the Girl. By John Maxwell Forbes. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 342 pages. Sully & Klein- 
teich. 25. 

The Ways of Jane. By Mary Finley Leonard. 
12mo, 268 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

A Modern Becky Sharp. By May Lincoln. Illus- 
ie 12mo, 225 pages. Richard G. Badger. 


testrated, 
1.50. 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama. Daniela, 
by Angel Guimera; The Duchess of San Quentin, 
by Benito Perez-Gaidos; The Great Galeoto, by 
Jose Echegaray. Translated from the Spanish 
and Catalan by Barret H. Clark. 12mo, 290 
pages. Duffield & Co. $2. 

Trifies. By Susan Glaspell. 12mo, 25 pages. Paper. 
Frank Shay. 35 cts 

Another Way Out. By, Lawrence Langner. 12mo, 
36 pages. Paper. rank Shay. 365 cts. 

Before Breakfast. By Eugene G. O'Neill. 12mo, 
19 pages. Paper. Frank Shay. 365 cts. 

The Last Straw. By Bosworth Crocker. 12mo, 


29 pages. Paper. Frank Shay. 35 cts. 
Sinbad the Sailor. By Percy Mackaye. 12mo, 147 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1.25. 
Mizzoura. By Augustus Thomas 12mo, 80 
— Samuel French, Publisher. Paper, 
cts. 


Oliver Goldsmith. By Augustus Thomas. 12mo, 
pages. Samuel French, Publisher. Paper, 


Mrs. ~~ Boots. B 
12mo, 121 pages, 
Paper, 50 cts. 

The Witching Hour. By Augustus Thomas. 12mo, 
ant os Samuel French, Publisher. Paper, 

cts. 


The Lion and the Mouse. By Charles Klein. 12mo, 


Augustus Thomas. 
Samuel French, Publisher. 


HY yous. Samuel French, Publisher. Paper, 

cts, 

The Third Degree. BY Charles Klein. 12mo, 117 
rench, Publisher. Paper, 


es. Samuel 


The Gamblers. By Charles Klein. 


12mo, 79 pages. 
Samuel French, Publisher. _ 


Paper, 50 cts. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS =~ 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 1487-1653 
By CHILTON LATHAM POWELL, Ph.D. 
i 12mo, cloth, pp. xii + 274, frontispiece. $1.50 net. 


This interesting study considers the marriage laws 
and customs, the various controversies concerning 
marriage, the attempted reform of divorce, the domestic 
conduct books and the contemporary attitudes toward 
women during an important period of English history. 


|| THE MYSTIC VISION IN THE GRAIL LEG- 
END AND IN THE DIVINE COMEDY 
By LIZETTE ANDREWS FISHER, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, pp. xi + 148. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


A study of the literary influence of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, lily as with the 
mysticism of the later Middle Ages. 


Heap RHYTHM OF PROSE 
n experimental investigation of individual difference 
‘ the sense 


By WILLIAM MORRISON PATTERSON, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvii +193. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


What is prose and what is verse? What is vers libre? 
Ee book offers a new theory based on experimental 
ata. 


THE SANSKRIT POEMS OF MAYURA 
By GEORGE PAYN QUACKENBOS, Ph.D. 


Edited with a translation and notes and an introduc 

tion, together with the text and translation of Bana’s 

Candisataka. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 362. $1.50 net. 

This volume presents the works of a Sanskrit poet of 
the seventh century, some of which are printed for the 
first time, together with an account of his life and 
writings. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents 
- | 





30-32 West 27th Street New York Ci 











MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


Many Typewriters in One Instantly Change- 
able Type Change Your Type in a Second 





It will do all that other machines can nd ny 
> a fields of writing endeavor. For 
instance: 








Literary Posgle a 
because of its instantly changeable type system, 
with many styles of type and many b 
Two sets of type always on the machine—“Just 
Turn the Knob.” 


Because it writes cards perfectly foo aaa 
ing. Condenses in miniature type, wri 
in large type. “Just Turn the Knob.” 
Social Correspondence—Private Secretaries 
because of the dainty small type ang high individ- 
Its re’ a —— ap- 


ocations, lacluding Eogineers nee ) 
because of —_, type-sets especially adapted ‘to 
each class, all special characters neded ; 
mediately bates le. 


because of having every known language available, 
all interchangeable, on hieh igh individuality of work 
b> capability of writing both Occidental and 
lan the same machine. 
College P Prefpesere and Students 
of small space occupied; instantly inter- 
pe type; high individuality of work and 
condensation. 
Factory Rebuilt Machines at a wide range of prices. 
Open accounts with monthly’ payments to those with 
whom such would be a convenience. Discounts 
immediate settlement. Gatalegeue gladly sent for the 








asking. 
Please send literature— 
THE HAMMOND Without obligations 
TYPEWRITER CO. WMEMS .cccccccccccccce cocee 
550 East 69th Street 
at East River Adreas .....cccccccees aeee 
New York City, N.Y. | .............. Sa 609 
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Maggie . By Charles Klein. 12mo, 106 
pees. uel French, Publisher. Paper, 

Pe ead . 


A 





Two “Different” Books 


If you want to read two books that stand out 
far and above the ordinary, don’t miss: 
THE SHIELD ($1.25 net), a notable book re- 


y pu in Russia by the Society for 
the Study of Jewish Life, edited by Gorky, 





Andreyev and Sologub, containing an important 
chapter by Paul Mi bev, present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


CRIMES OF CHARITY ($1.50 net), which is 





to justify its very 
Written by an “insider,” Konrad Bercovici. 

These books are for sale at any bookstore 
where you will find many other interesting 
Borzoi Books, published in New York by 
ALFRED A. KNOPF (220 West 42nd Street) 
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SEL We announce the Publication of the 7th Revised 
land Enlarged Edition 


= OTe _.__... 


HOW TO BECOME A CITIZEN OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
By CHARLES KALLMEYER, PH.D. 

#7 In English and German in One Volume @ 


Gives you requirements of the new Naturalization 

Act, procedure in — citizenship, questions 

an applicant may be required to answer—rights 

of cl s here—and abroad. Should be 

library, public and private. $1.25. 

CHARLES KALLMEYER PUBLISHING CO. 
695 Third Avenue, New York City 


















THE DIAL is regularly on sale at the 
following Bookstores : 


CHICAGO: 

W. KNosBLE, 2830 Broadway 

MARSHALL FreLp & CoMPANY 

A. C. McCture & Co., 222 8. Wabash Avenue 

University or Cuicaco Book Sop, 58th 
and Ellis Avenue 

Post Orrice News Company, 37 West Mon- 
roe Street 

Cc. T. Pownsr & Co., 37 North Clark Street 


BOSTON: 
Samira & McCance, 2 Park Street 


NEW YORK CITY: 


BRENTANO’s, 5th Avenue and 27th Street 

DovusLEpAY-Pace BooxsTorE, Pennsylvania 
Terminal 

E. P. Durron & Company, 681 Fifth Avenue 

Lorpy & TayLor BooxsHop, 5th Avenue and 
38th Street 

PutTnam’s, 2 West 45th Street 

Frank SHay’s BooxsHor, 17 West Eighth St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Grorcs W. Jacoss & Co., 1628 Chestnut Street 






















The New Convert. By Ser me Srepgiak. Translated 
from the Russian by Thomas B. Eyges. 12mo, 
121 pages. The Stratford Co. 

Within the Gates of Yildiz. By Julien L. Brodé. 
tacoma 12mo, 149 pages. Richard G. Badger. 


Wilderness Rose. By Eve Owen Cochran. 
72 pages. Richard G. Badger. a 
Idylis of the Dane. By Irene Elder eeeten. 


12mo, 


12mo, 


106 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

Captain of the Host and The aatins Test. By 
Florence Elsie Hyde. 12mo, 301 pages. Richard 
G. Badger. $1. 

POETRY. 

These Times. By Louis Untermeyer. 12mo, 205 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 1.25. 

The Dance of Youth and other poems. By Julia 
Reote q ee 149 pages. Sherman, French & 
‘o 


Asphalt. By Orrick pas. 12mo, 114 pages. 
“PA itred A. Knopf. $1.25. 
from the Plains. By Edna Worthle 7 Le a 

r 


Songs 
\Seea 12mo, 128 pages. Sherman, ench 


An Icelandic Poem by Matthias Jochumsson. On 
the Tercentenary Commemoration of Shake- 
speare. With translation by Israel Gollancz. 
4to, 8 pages. Oxford University Press. is. 

Elan Vital. By Helen Williston Brown. 12mo, 55 
pages. Richard G. Badger. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


By wo Kingsley Porter. 
Volumes 1 4to, 483-611 pages. Yale 
on Press. $12. each. 

© Ideals of Painting. By J. Comyns Carr. Illus- 
‘rated, 12mo, 456 pages. The Macmillan Co. §2. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICS. 


Russia’s a By William English Walling. 
130. 2mo, 245 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Turkey reece and the Great Powers. By G. 

Abbots mewith maps, 8vo, 384 pages. Robert 
M. McBride & Co. §3. 

Railroad Valuation. By Homer Bews Vanderblue. 

Hart, Schaffner & arx Prize Essay. 12mo, 
222 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The Minimum Cost of Living. By Winifred Stuart 
rr 12mo, 93 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


Mobilizing America. By Arthur Bullard. 
The Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 


129 pages. 
WAR BOOKS. 


Cam Diary o French Officer. By Sous- 
Lieutenant René Nicholas. Translated by Kath- 


16mo, 


arine Babbitt. 1i6mo, 164 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Grapes of Wrath. By ou § Gente. 12mo, 285 
pages. mn — —— © 1.5 
ona bas a Bawera” Noble. 16mo, 
81 KAY a ifiin Co. 60 cts. 

dea and the War. By George 
“ailiott 12mo, 49 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
cts. . 
HISTORY. 


Treitschke’s Hist of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated by Eden and Codes Paul. 


Volume 2. . 724 pages. Robert M. McBride 


& Co. 

Breaches of Anglo-American Treaties. i 
Riselow 12mo, 248 pages. Sturgis & alton 
° 

The Coming of Yale Col to New Haven. By 
Professor Williston Walker. 12mo, 11 pages. 
Yale University Press. 25 cts. 


e Leveller Movement. By Theodore Calvin Pease. 
‘12mo, 406 pages. American Historical Associa- 


tion. 

Pacific Ocean in ited by H. Morse 
Stephens and Herbert nn Bolton. 8vo, 535 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $4. 


PHILOSOPHY, yop neg ae rn 


Standard Method Test | 
By Norbert J. Meivilie llustrated, Tymo 3 


pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. . $2 
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Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. By William 
eee” 12mo, 330 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 


The agg of Special Abilities and Disabilities. 
Augusta F. Bronner. 12mo,. 269 pages. 
Phtie rown & Co. $1.75. 

Twenty Minutes of Reality. By Margaret Prescott 
Montague. 12mo, 107 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 75 cts. 

What is Psychoanalysis? BY Isador H. Coriat. 
12mo, 127 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 50 cts. 

An Inductive Study of the Standards of Right. By 


Matthew Hale Wilson. 12mo, 321 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

The Philosophy of Conduct.  #- . A. Martin. 
12mo, 240 pages. Richard G. dger. $1.50. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Church and the Hour. By Vida D. Scudder. 
12mo, 133 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

The Social Teachings of the hets and Jesus. 
By Charles Foster Kent. 12mo, 364 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

0 Christians! Why do ye believe not on Christ? 
By Ibrahim George heiralla. With frontis- 

iece, 12mo, 192 pages. N, A. U. R., Newark, 
. J., Publishers. $1. 

e Divine Adventure. By Anna Bartram Bishop. 
12mo, 64 pages. Richard G. Badger. 75 cts. 
Our Obligations to the ef Rest and Worship. 
By James Patterson utchinson. 12mo, 136 

pages. Richard G, Badger. $1. 

The Unpardonable Sin. By John N. Strain. 
83 pages. Richard G. ger. 1. 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Book of the Peony. By Mrs. Edward Harding. 
cott Co. $8. 8vo, 259 pages. Boxed. J. B. Lippin- 
co 0. 


12mo, 


Aristocrats e Garden. By Ernest H. Wilson. 
Tostrates, 4 312 pages. Boxed, limited edi- 
tion. Doubl leday, Page & Co. $5. 

& Wine of Goa Seas Feet ee ory. By A. 8. 
and P. Calvert. Illustrated, 8vo, 577 pages. 
The UF Co. $3. 

Trout Lore. aired . W. Smith. Illustrated, 12mo, 
203 pages. — A. — & Co. $2. 

The Human < Trees. Royai Dixon and 
Franklyn ) Fitch. it ustrated, 12mo, 199 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1.60. 

The Joyous Art of Gardening. By Frances Duncan. 
eantress, 12mo, 239 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.75. 

EDUCATION. 


Hindu Miad Training. By an Anglo-Saxon Mother. 
With an introduction by 8S. M. Mitra. 12mo, 


536 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. . 
Should Students Studyf By William ‘Trufant 
zoates. 16mo, 98 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
cts. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


Laws of Physical ea 9 i *Y, Edwin F. Northrup. 
12mo, 210 pages. ippincott Co. Limp 
leather, boxed. 32. > 

The Nature of Matter and Electricity. By Daniel F. 
Comstock. Illustrated, 12mo, 203 pages. D. Van 
Nostrand Co. $2. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


Health and Disease; Their Determining Factors. 
By Roger I. Lee. 12mo, 378 pages. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.75. 

Lose Weight and Be Well. 
Harper & oo ow cts. 

The Healthful Lionel Robertson and 
T. C. O’Donn i, * tecernted, 8vo, 191 pages. 
Good Health Publishing Co. 


JUVENILE. 


I Sometimes Think. By Ste ~= Jase. 12mo, 155 
pages. The Macmilian $1.75. 

Blue Robin the Girl Suan. By Rena I. Halsey. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 451 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.35. 

Mission of Janice Day. By Helen Beecher 
Leng. Illustrated, 12mo, 310 pages. Sully & 
Kleinteich. $1.25. 

St. Paul the Hero. By Rufus M. Jones. [Illus- 
— 12mo, 172 pages. The Macmillan Co. §1. 

and the Wicked M le. By Evaleen 
Stein. Illustrated, 12mo, 193 pages. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1. 


16mo, 104 pages. 








se 
THE MOSHER BOOKS” 

“ At the outset I only wanted to make a few beauti- 
ful books.”’ 

And because I could not devise another format 
one-half so pleasing as the one I have made my 
own for describing these books, I retain it with a 
few improvements in the present Catalogue. Free 
on request while it lasts to any reader of The Dial. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER, Portland, Maine. 








Autograph Letters of Famous People 
Bought and Sold.—Send lists of what you have. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR: A Mapazine for 
Autograph Collectors. $1.— Sample free. 








W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Collectors, Librarians, and Professors should write 
for our Catalogue No. 165 (ready shortly) omens rising 

rchases from the Library of the late Theodore Watts- 

unton, Colonel W. F. deaux, etc. ae First 
Editions, Association Books, Manuscri om s and Auto- 
graph Letters, Standard and Library Editions, Biblio- 
graphical Books, etc., etc. 








Bradford’s Bibliographers Manual 


of American History. An account of all State, Terri- 
tory, Town and County Histories with index of Titles 
and States. 5 vols. 8vo. buckram, reduced from $17.50 
to $7.50 express extra. 

THE CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 150 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Americana Catalog 45 now ready 








f you want first editions, limited edi- 
tions, association books—books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 


DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston Mass. 








ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, re 
MEDICAL, QUAKERIANA. BOOKS, P 

PHLETS, PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS. wy 4c. 

stamps for big Catalogs—naming specialty. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 6(S.N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Splendid Rug Book at a 





Great Bargain 


JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD’S “The 
Yerkes Collection of Oriental Carpets.” With 
a Critical Text. Containing twenty-seven fac- 


simile reproductions in color. The limited De 
Luxe Chinese Silk Portfolio, issued to sub- 
seribers only at $75.00 net. 
Our price $23.50 
(We have two copies only) 


THE MORRIS BOOK SHOP 
24 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinoi, 
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F. M. HOLLY 4=thger' sn¢ Pestisnene 


156 Fiith Avenue, New York (Krsblished 1905) 
BATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BB SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NEW YORE BUREAU OF REVISION 


. LETTERS 0 fae ay ays Fd 
REVISION OF OF Mw * Advice as to publication 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St, New York City 








Authors’ Mss. Typed with carbon copy. 40c per thousand 
words. Miss Almira Ferris, 33 High St., Elkhart, Ind. 








ANNA PARMLY PARE'T 
LITERARY AGENT 
291 FIFTH AVERUE, NEW YORK 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








For the yr 's Room. A New Magazine 
for Little Boys and crete. bate 


CHILDHOOD *°y--:"rssitres 


DAUGHADAY AND COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 











War and Song 


In times of great emotional stress 
the spiritual intensity with which 
all good poetry is written makes a 
peculiarly strong appeal. In sor- 
row man turns to song. 


You will need to read more poetry 
now than ever before, and you will 


find the best, both radical and con- 
servative, in 


POETRY 


A Magazine of Verse 


Edited by HARRIET MONROE 
Published monthly at 


543 Cass Street, Chicago 
SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 














The Adventures of Poor Mrs. Quack. By Thornton 


Burgess. “wi y-y¥ 16mo, 119 pages. Little, 
Brown & — be 
The Adveuatu ver. By Thornton 


y the Bea 

Burgess. "Tilastrated, 16mo, 118 pages. Little, 
Brown _— = 50 cts. 

The Boy Scouts on Crusade. By Leslie W. Quirk. 
iilustrated, “\2mo, 309 pages. Little, Brown & 

o 

Little Folks in ms od Series. By Dorothy Don- 
nell Calhoun. Book 1. Little Folks on Thrones. 
Book 2. Little Heroines. Book 3. Li 
Book 4. Little Folks who did Great aenee. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 70-74-64-71 pages. The Abing- 
don Press. 25 cts. each. $1. per set. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Peoples. By William C. Morey. 
oe 12mo, 634 pages. American Book 
Geography. By Charles 
Pe eeeeemeenns 12mo, 415 pages. 


emistry in the Home. Henry T. Weed. Illus- 

trated, 12mo, 385 > American Book Co. 

Emma Conley. Illustrated, 

merican Book Co. 

George Burton Hotchkiss 
12mo, 376 pages. Amer- 


Illus- 
Co. 


Elementary 
Redway Dryer. 
American Book 


utrition and Diet. 
12mo, 208 pages. 


and Celia Anne pete. 
~— 5 Book Co. 


ee an Se 3 + 7 By William D. 
Lewis James aing Hosic. 12mo, 415 
pages. American Book 

Aurelio M. 


Elementary Spanish em By 
Espinosa and Clifford G. —. Iilustrated, 12mo, 


367 pages. American Book 
Finnish Grammar. _ Niemi. 12mo, 
207 pages, The Finnish Book Concern, Hancock, 


Mich. 
BUSINESS AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 


Some Phases of 
° tion and Reguiation. 5 Francis Lynde 
Stetson, ames Byrne, Paul D. Cravath, George 
W. Wick orenem, Gilbert H. Montague, George 
8. Coleman, William D. cco 8vo, 389 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75 

How to Get Ahead. B Albi ert W. Atwood. 
277 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

‘or a Life Insurance Agent. By Warren 
a 12mo, 134 pages. 


M. ener. 
Lippincott Co. 

At Se & oe i. By Lorin F. Deland. 
12mo, 192 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A Bib of Thomas Gray. — Clark Suther- 
land os 8vo, 296 pages. The Yale Univer- 


sity Presa. 
ce American Year Book, 1916. Edited by Francis 
‘@ _— 12mo, 862 pages. D. Appleton & 


A Handbook of New England. fmasteetet, 12mo, 
843 pages. Porter E. Sargen 
Desk-Book of Twenty-five Sneusena W rds Fre- 
er Gy Mieconeuneet. By Frank H. Vizetelly. 
d Desk Book ox, Series. 


12mo, 906 pages. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co 
= Anti-Prohibition Manual, 1917. 16mo, 121 
ages. The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Kssociation of America. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Turf for Golf Courses. By Charles V. Piper and 

Russell Oakley. Tilustrated, 8vo, 262 ‘pages. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The Potato. By Arthur W. Gilbert assisted YY 
Mortier F. Barrus and Daniel Dean. wy 
12mo, 318 pages. by A Macmillan Co. $1.50 

Interior Decorating for the Small Home. By Amy 
L. Rolfe. aver. 12mo, 151 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.2 


rasping Opportunity. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, 
oe my 40 pages. Sully & Kleinteich. 75 cts. 


12mo, 


of Pain by Mental Suggestion. By 

aa W. Batten. 12mo, 157 pages. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.25. 

for Student W: By Willard E. Hawkins. 

irst Series. 12mo, 118 pages. The Student- 


Writers Press. mver. $1. 


Argonautica of Gaius Valerius Flaccus Setinus 
Balbus. Book 1. Translated into y Enclish tae 
by H. G. Blomfield. ume, 147 pages. 
mans, Green, & Co. $1. 








